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Cypress Hills 


MASSACRE 


b’ 


Hugh A. Dempsey 


Skirmishes between Indians and - 


whites have always been a subject of 


controversy in the history of the west. 
Too often native tribes were blamed for 
depredations which, rightfully, should 
be charged to the unsavory faction of 
early white settlers. 

However, there is at least one affray 
which is unique in that the whites have 
received all the blame for a “massacre,” 
while actual history still leaves the ques- 
tion very much in doubt. This was the 
Cypress Hills Massacre of 1873, in which 
a party of men from Fort Benton were 
accused of the brutal murder of a camp 
of North Assiniboines. 

When the incident occurred, it was 
uncertain whether the scene of the kill- 
ing was in Montana or the Northwest 
Territories of Canada. Later evidence 
pinpointed the location on the Canadian 
side of the line. When word reached the 
public in eastern Canada, it brought a 
climax to months of complaints about 
American encroachment. Soon after, the 
Northwest Mounted Police were organ- 
ized to bring law and order to the Cana- 
dian west. 

In the popular version of the “mas- 
sacre,” a party of wolfers en-route to 
Fort Benton, Montana Territory, lost 
their horses to a war party of Crees. The 





Hugh A. Dempsey is a Canadian government re- 
searcher and a frequent contributor to this magazine. 
Ne has a real knack for breathing color and life into 
prosaic historical fact. 
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men followed the trail through Northern 
Montana to the Cypress Hills, but lost 
it near Farwell’s trading post. Here 
they found a camp of North Assiniboines, 
whom they rendered helpless with liquor 
and murdered. The reason: spitefulness 
against Indians in general. 


Contemporary Canadian news writer 
described the wolfers as “fiends in hu- 
man shape,”! “a gang of desperadoes’”? 
and an assortment of other equally ob- 
noxious titles. Losing sight of the fact 
that some of the men were Canadians in 
the group, they were said to have been 
“American scum bent on murder.” Mon- 
tana newspapers editorialized on a strong 
anti-Indian bias. 


“Bloodlust and liquor had combined to 
wipe out a hapless band of inoffensive 
Indians wrongfully accused of stealing 
horses; wholesale murder on the part of 
one of the Missouri River gangs had 
reached an appalling climax on Canadian 
soil,” stated Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police archivist, John Peter Turner. 


However, there is another account of 
this affair. It was written by Donald 
Graham, a well-educated Canadian of 
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Scottish descent who had left Fort Ed- 
monton in 1872 on a buffalo hunting ex- 
pedition and wintered at an outpost of 
Fort Whoop-Up. In the spring he left 
for Fort Benton and joined the wolfers 
on the Whoop-Up Trail, travelling with 
them after their horses were stolen. His 
memoirs give a full and seemingly ob- 
jective account of the “massacre.’® 


Graham was 28 years old at the time of 
the incident. He first came west in 1870, 
when he accompanied Wolseley’s expe- 
dition to Manitoba as a boatman. He 
remained in Manitoba for two years; 
then came by Red River cart to Fort 
Edmonton where he panned for gold for 
two months. Graham left Fort Edmon- 
ton for the prairies on a buffalo hunt the 
same year, wintering on the Elbow River 
in 1872-73. After the Cypress Hills inci- 
dent he crossed the mountains to Oregon 
and later travelled up the Okanagan Val- 
ley to British Columbia. 

In 1875 he joined a crew cutting a road 
along the North Thompson River in that 
province and wintered at Yellowhead 
Pass in 1875-76 and at Henry House in 
1876-77. In later years Graham settled in 
British Columbia where he became a 
member of the Legislative Assembly for 
East Yale constituency from 1894 to 1898. 
He also served as justice of the peace, 
judge of the small debts court, judge of 
the court of revision, and reeve of his 
municipality. 

In the accounts of the “massacre” that 
appeared in newspapers of that time, 
Graham’s name is not mentioned; neither 
was he cited by the Canadian govern- 
ment when it began investigations. How- 
ever, this is also true of other members 
of the party, who remain unknown to this 
day. The only description that might 
fit Graham was given by Isaac Cowie, a 
Hudson’s Bay Company employee. He 
stated: “Six white men, one of whom 
at least was an Englishman, set out from 
Benton to follow and recover their stolen 
horses.’” 

The story of the “massacre” as given 
by Graham, tallies closely with a report 
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in the June 11, 1873 edition of the Helena 
Daily Herald, although it differs in minor 
details and events which occurred fol- 
lowing the fight. 

Following the publishing of the first 
of two articles, Graham commented: “TI 
wrote it during the winter of 1872 and ’73 
when time was hanging somewhat heav- 
ily on my hands. I did promise the re- 
porter ... that I would write further 
of my experiences which would include 
what have been called the Cypress Hills 
massacre. I have had an inclination more 
than once to write of this affair because 
I have never seen what I would call an 
unbiased account of it.’® 

Later, in a note to the Edmonton Jour- 
nal, Graham discussed his latest article. 
“It covers what has been erroneously 
called the Cypress Hills massacre, where 
the blame has all been laid on the white 
men engaged. (My version) is perfectly 
truthful. If blame can be attached to 
anything, this no doubt regrettable affair 
should be charged against the liquor traf- 
fic, at that time in full swing. The gen- 
eral opinion was that the Indians would 
never have attacked so quickly had they 
been perfectly sober.” 

Graham’s first newspaper article cov- 
ered his activities during 1872 and the 
early months of 1873. In the spring he 
left the small outpost on the Elbow River 
and travelled to Fort Whoop-Up, where 
his new account begins: 

oo * * 

“As Healy and Hamilton’s® teams had 
been gathering in their winter furs and 
intended starting from Whoop-Up for 
Fort Benton in a few days, I took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to travel in 
their company. There were four large 
wagons with trailers, nine yoke of oxen 
to the wagon, seventy-two all told. The 
wagons were heavily laden, and the trav- 
elling slow, the oxen being slow at the 
best. 

“When out two or three days from 
Whoop-Up, we found our whole bunch of 
oxen missing one fine morning. We 
hunted far and wide for them all day, 
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but with no success. The next day we 
started again, two or three together and 
going in different directions. Our small 
party, well on towards evening, found 
eighteen head of the missing oxen. They 
were along with about as many buffalo, 
all mixed up together and seemingly 
quite friendly and at home. As we rode 
up, it was amazing to watch the buffalo. 
The oxen paid no attention at all. A few 
of the buffalo would start up and run 
forty or fifty yards, turn around and 
look back, as if thinking, ‘What does this 
mean, these friends of ours do not seem 
to be a bit alarmed.’ They only moved 
away a short distance, acting altogether 
differently to what they would have 
done, had there been no cattle among 
them. This explained what had become 
of the oxen. Evidently a large party of 
buffalo had passed during the night and 
the oxen had simply mixed in with them, 
and gone along. No telling where the 
balance of them might be. In fact I heard 
afterwards that it was a month before 
they were all gathered together again 
and the teams on their way. 

“Night overtook us before we were 
half way to camp, a beautiful moonlit 
night, but the sky somewhat overcast. 
We met a lot of buffalo heading south. 
One lot of nearly one hundred head 
vassed along in single file, not more than 
thirty feet to our right. As near as I 
could see, not one of them turned a head 
to look at either cattle or horsemen. With 
the moon peeping in and out from 
amongst the clouds, and the buffalo pass- 
ing by, with a long swinging silent tread, 
they had an indescribably massive and 
maiestic appearance. This is one of the 
sights which I always think of in look- 
ing over the year. 

“It seems as if my stay with the ox- 
teams was going to be a somewhat in- 
definite one, but, fortunately for me, a 
party of men came along who had been 
wolfing all winter. On hearing that I 
was on my way to Benton, but had been 
held up here, they invited me to go along 
with them. There were five or six teams, 
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some of them four-horse teams and they 
had about 10,000 wolf skins amongst 
them. They had put in a very profitable 
winter, as wolf skins in Benton were 
worth $2.50 each. I found them to be a 
very cheerful, agreeable lot, although on 
occasion they could be ugly enough, too. 

“A good many of these men had nick- 
names, but I recall only two. Tom Hard- 
wick was called the Green River Rene- 
gade,’ but (it) would have been a bold 
man and one looking for trouble, who 
would have called him so to his face. 
I understand that he had been trading 
amongst the Indians when the outbreak 
occurred, and had to use a good deal of 
diplomacy to get away with a whole 
skin. The other, a big, blonde, good- 
natured chap named Evans, was called 
The Chief.* Nothing offensive about that. 
How he got his name I do not recall.” 

“I found that the wolfers got along 
very much faster than the bull teams, 
and that they amused themselves with 
an occasional buffalo chase, as we were 
never long without buffalo being sighted. 
I had never engaged in a buffalo chase, 
and I was desirous of doing so. I traded 
my Red River cart-horse for a runner. 
I was ready for the next chase and as I 
left camp at a gallop, I heard the advice 
flung after me, ‘Go it, Scotty, Red Hawk 
is a buster.’ I got a fine young bull, and 
as he was still sitting up, I thought it a 
good chance to test what I had often 


? Steele, Col. S. B., Forty Years in Canada. 

* Turner, John Peter, The North-West Mounted Po- 
lice. 

* These accounts were carried in the Edmonton (Can- 
ada) Journal, Feb. 9 and March 29, 1924. 

* Cowie, Isaac, The Company of Adventurers. 

* Letter to J. A. Jaffary, Alberta Government archivist, 
Feb. 20, 1924. 

*John Jerome Healy, famous Montana freighter and 
trader, known popularly as “Johnny;” and Alfred 
B. Hamilton, who built Fort Whoop-Up. 

* Hardwick served in the Confederate Army and came 


to Montana in 1864. His occupations at various 
times were hunter, freighter, and deputy sheriff. He 
was residing in Butte in 1885 and died at Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. in July, 1901. 

*John H. Evans was one of the organizers of the 


Spitzee Cavalry the season before the Cypress Hills 
incident. This cavalry attempted to prevent the 
traders in the Belly River country from selling re- 
peating rifles to the Blackfeet, but were unsuccess- 


ful. Evans later became a prominent businessman 
and owner of a brewery at Fort Benton. He died 
in Chewalah, Wash., on April 19, 1929 
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heard, that a buffalo could not be killed 
by shooting him in the forehead. He 
dropped at once from my shot, but it 
might be correct that they would be in- 
vulnerable to flint-lock muskets which 
were the only kind which I had seen 
amongst the Crees and half-breeds. 


“The wolfers had two night herders to 
look after their stock at night and drive 
them in every morning. When we ar- 
rived at the Teton River, and only five 
miles from Benton, the night herders 
wanted to go right into town at once. 
The wolfers thought there could be no 
possible danger from thieves so close to 
Benton. All the work horses and few rid- 
ing animals were tied up, but most of the 
other twenty-two head were turned 
loose. 


“There certainly was some excitement 
the following morning when it was found 
that the twenty-two head had been 
stolen. They followed the tracks for some 
distance, until sure the horses were gone, 
then they hurried back, hitched up the 
teams, and drove into Benton, where 
everything was stored away, and they 
began to get ready to follow the thieves. 
The next day we were ready to strike 
out. I had to get another horse, as mine 
had been amongst the stolen lot. We 
were twelve in number, but were joined 
by a farm hand, an easterner called 
Hank.® He had been working for a farm- 
er, who lived within a mile from where 
our stock had been taken. I never heard 
whether the farmer’s stock had been 
taken at the same time as ours, but imag- 
ine that they must have been, as he was 
to pay Hank’s wages all the time that 
he was away. 


“We had no regular election of officers, 
but Hardwick and Evans, the Mountain 
Chief, we regarded as the leaders of the 
party. Hardwick requested me to keep a 
diary of events for him, which I did, 
and gave up to him when we returned 
to Benton. Thirteen men made up the 
party, with sufficient pack animals to 
carry our food and outfit for a month. 
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About twenty miles out, we found a dead 
horse belonging to one of the party. He 
had been altered a day or two before, 
and evidently could not stand the pace 
at which the Indians were driving the 
horses north. We had very little diffi- 
culty in following the trail. It was lost 
once or twice, but was easily recovered. 
One day we come upon a buffalo cow as 
we came over a hill. All hands blazed 
away at her, and what was something 
strange, broke all four of her legs. When 
we rode up she charged us on the stumps, 
but was soon dispatched.” 


“Then it might have been a flock of 
wolves, instead of men, who were around 
her. There was no cooking, but everyone 
had their particular piece of meat which 
they ate raw. I noticed Hardwick with 
a large piece of liver. He would take a 
piece in his teeth, cut it off with a knife, 
and chew away at it with great apparent 
gusto. They were talking amongst them- 
selves of an English sportsman who had 
been with them. Anyone could see that 
he was a gentleman. He made no ado 
about eating raw meat, they said. This 
was a new test of the gentleman to me, 
and one which I very evidently was not 
living up to. We always stopped and 
cooked supper by daylight, saddled up 
and moved on again, without any attempt 
at concealment, but as soon as it was 
dark, all pipes were put out and conver- 
station ceased. We moved in a direct line 
for an hour or more, turned off at right 
angles, when we unsaddled and went to 
sleep without guards. Of course, had 
they expected to meet hostile Indians 
they might have acted differently, but 
their only fear was from horse-thieves, 
and they claimed that even if they were 
seen, after it became dark no Indian 
would dare to come close enough to keep 
track of where they went. There cer- 
tanly would have been a great laugh at 
the boys if they had to go back to Benton 
on foot. 

“They were a typical lot of western 
men, wolfers, trappers, hunters and min- 
ers, and all of them with more or less 
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experience of Indian warfare. I was 
greatly interested in listening to their 
experiences when chaffing each other 
over the camp fires. They were laugh- 
ing at the Mountain Chief on one occa- 
sion, because he had camped in a woody 
hollow where he expected to be com- 
pletely hidden from thieves. They 
claimed, on the other hand, that it was an 
ideal spot for Indians to get away with 
the stock, which they actually did. The 
laugh was with The Chief in the long 
run. He followed the Indians for sixty 
or seventy miles and one dark night got 
away not only with his own horses, but 
theirs also. 

“On coming to the Marias River, we 
were delayed for some time. We had to 
make rafts on which to take across sad- 
dles, food, bedding, etc. Three of us were 
to drive the horses over the river. Hank, 
the farm hand, wanted to be one of the 
three. I had stripped, as it was nice and 
warm, and I intended to swim part of 
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the way over. Hank had difficulty with 
his horse from the beginning, and when 
he saw me get off and swim, went part 
way over, he said it looked so easy, and 
he decided to get off too. As soon as he 
did his horse struck straight off to where 
he had heard the others. When I got to 
shore I turned around and saw Hank 
swimming towards me. I thought he was 
doing wonderfully well for a fellow who 
had never tried to swim before, but by 
the short, quick strokes he was taking, 
I knew that he would be very tired be- 
fore he got in. In the meantime, there 
had been great excitement on the banks 
above. They called to Hank and asked 
him if he could make it. He answered 


* Said to have been in this party were Tom Hardwick, 
Trevanian Hale, John H. Evans, George Ham- 
mond, Philander Vogle, Charlie Harper, Jeff Dev- 
ereaux, John C. Duval, George M. Bell, John Mc- 
Farlane, James Hughes, James Marshall, Charlie 
Smith and Ed Grace, while Moses Soloman, S. 
Vincent, Charles D. Ladd, Alexis Lebomparde, 
Garry Bourke and others were alleged to have been 
involved in the fight. 
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no. They tried to go to his assistance on 
horseback, but the horses would not face 
the water a second time, and not one 
of them could swim. Then one of them 
rode up behind me and with a string of 
oaths, asked why in h - -1 didn’t I swim 
out to help that man—couldn’t I see that 
he was drowning. I was surprised, but 
I swam out at once. When I got near 
him, I said, ‘Don’t try to catch hold of 
me, because if you do we are both gone.’ 
I could see how badly he was used up, 
and so swam around him and come up 
to him from behind to lessen his tempta- 
tion. As soon as I placed my hand under 
his arm, he turned his head away. He 
said afterwards, had he not done so, he 
would have grabbed me. He said that I 
seemed to lift him right out of the water, 
but to me it did not seem so. He was a 
big man and we were making slow prog- 
ress, but fortunately it was not more than 
thirty feet to where I could touch bot- 
tom. He was so badly used up that we 
had to stay there for the balance of the 
day. They thought that his horse had 
acted very strangely and so went to ex- 
amine him. They found that he was stone 
blind, and so between a green man and 
a blind horse we came very near to 
having serious trouble. 


“When we got into the Cypress Hills 
we again lost the trail. At the time we 
lost it, it seemed to be heading more to 
the west than it had been, but as we were 
within a few miles of Farwell’s trading 
post’? we determined to call there. On 
getting in sight of the post we saw that 
quite a large encampment of Indians 
was there, so a thorough reconnaissance 
of the place was made before going in. 
Our horses certainly were not there, so 
we rode straight in. There were forty 
lodges of Assiniboines there (not Saul- 
teaux).'' They were camped across the 
creek’? from Farwell’s post. At about 
one o’clock the cook of the camp came to 
us and claimed that the Indians had a 
horse of his which they refused to give 
up, and requested us to go over with 
him and pursuade them to give the horse 
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up. As he was supported in this state- 
ment by two other white men, they de- 
cided to go with them, thinking that a 
little quiet talk would settle the matter. 


“T am absolutely certain that had they 
anticipated trouble they would not have 
gone, because all hands were most anx- 
ious to get away and recover the trail of 
the horse thieves. The mistake was in 
consenting to go at all, as we should 
have known that most likely some of 
the Indians would be the worse for 
liquor. 


“We rode out thirty or forty yards into 
the flat and stopped there while the 
cook and one other went forward to open 
negotiations. We had only been there a 
few minutes when one of the men re- 
marked, ‘I’m afraid we are going to have 
trouble. Do you see the women hurrying 
away and the men throwing off their 
clothes?’ We were not there five minutes 
until a perfect volley was fired at us. 
We were at once told to get into shelter. 
Some of us were inclined to hurry a bit, 
when the Mountain Chief spoke up. “Take 
it easy, boys, there is no hurry.’ It was 
wonderful the effect which a few timely 
words had. Everyone quieted down at 
once. We did not fire a single shot until 
we got into the shelter of the creek bank, 
and in the meantime, fifteen or twenty 
shots had been fired by the Indians, very 
poorly aimed, it is true, because no one 
was struck, although the bullets could 
be heard whistling by.'* Of course, 
when we once got started, there was no 
comparison between Winchesters and 
flint-lock guns, even when four or five 
times as numerous. When we got into 
action most of the casualties occurred, 
although in almost no time the Indians 
had all disappeared. One Indian we no- 
ticed particularly. Instead of taking 
shelter in the creek bottom, he made a 
race for the timber further away. One 
jump to the right, the next to the left, 
he never took a jump straight ahead. All 
hands took a shot at him, and there were 
some very good shots amongst them, but 
as near as I could see, he escaped un- 
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Assinboine warriors dancing, as depicted by the tribal artist William Standing in the Montana Writers 
Project book LAND OF NAKODA. 





scathed, and I thought he certainly de- 
served to get away. 


“When the shooting slackened, Hard- 
wick had gone up the hill-side, and now 
called to us to come up, as there were lots 
of Indians up there. So four of us rode 
up and got engaged at once with a lot 
not more than fifty or sixty yards away. 
They certainly were very careful about 
exposing themselves. I noticed some of 
them who put their guns up on the level 
and pulled the triggers without appearing 
at all, not very dangerous shooting 
though. The boys below could see better 
than we could what was happening near 
us, and called to us to look out, that they 
were trying to surround us. So we rode 
away at once, but had no more than start- 
ed when we heard the war whoops as 
they started to charge after us. They 
fired a volley as they came yelling up to 
where we had stood, but dropped out of 
sight the instant we turned. Hardwick 
told us to ride to the next rise and he 
would keep them down. They started to 
fire at once, but the instant Hardwick 
opened fire, they dropped out of sight. 
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We then covered them and Hardwick 
walked across without a single shot be- 
ing fired at him. When we got down be- 
low we found that one of our men, Ed 
Green'', had been killed. He had been 
shot through the chest and died instantly. 
We buried him in one of the cabins and 
then set fire to it, so that his grave could 
not be found. If it were, his body would 
certainly be disfigured. 


* Abel Farwell had a small post near another belong 
ing to Moses Soloman. Farwell was married to a 
Crow Indian woman named Big Mary, both of 
whom gave testimony at the “Extradition Trial” 
two years later. After the trial Farwell was very 
unpopular in Montana. He worked as mail carrier 
between Fort Benton and Fort MacLeod, but 
finally went to the Yellowstone country where h« 
died on the Clarke’s Fork of the Yellowstone 
River in May, 1886. 

"These Indians were North Assiniboines from Little 
Soldier’s (or Hunkajuka’s) band, whose hunting 
grounds were generally confined to the Battleford 
district on the Canadian side. They had moved 
southward because of starvation in their camp 

* Battle Creek. 

“Graham claims the Indians were first to open fire. 
This is one of the greatest points of argument in 
the whole affair. 

“ Likely should be Ed Grace. In reporting the fight, the 
Helena Daily Herald stated: “The name of the 
man killed is Ed Grace, a man well known by the 
people of Helena and Prickley Pear Valley, and in 
many other parts of Montana.” 
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“Some of the men counted the dead 
Indians and found just thirteen.'® Capt. 
Denny says in his book that nearly forty 
were killed, but that is a mistake, al- 
though two or three may have been killed 
in the skirmishing which took place after- 
wards, certainly not more, as they were 
adept at keeping covered.'® I have no 
doubt that the reports afterwards given 
to the Mounted Police were very much 
exaggerated. Hearsay evidence is very 
unreliable evidence to make the best of 
it. The Rev. John McDougall in his book 
also refers to it as an unwarrantable 
massacre.'’ At the same time anyone 
reading that book could not help but 
come to the conclusion that he was a 
firm believer in Cromwell’s advice to 
his troops, “Trust in God but keep your 
powder dry.’ More than once he came 
near to being in serious trouble and ex- 
pected to have to fight for his life, and 
had he had to do so, I have no doubt that 
he would have done so efficiently. I 
do not make these remarks with any in- 
tention of reflecting upon Mr. McDougall 
in any way, but simply to show that well 
intentioned as he undoubtedly was, he 
still found it difficult to avoid trouble. 
I have not the slightest doubt that even 
the Mounted Police would have to re- 
turn the fire if placed in the same po- 
sition we were in. 

“The following morning, Mr. Farwell 
desired us to wait there until he got 
away, as he could not stay there any 
longer. The party decided to head to- 
wards Whoop-Up for two reasons. They 
were satisfied that Bloods had been the 
depredators, and secondly, it might not 
be healthy hunting up the lost trail with 
nearly one hundred hostile Indians 
around. Capt. Denny says that Crees 
were the thieves, and he may be right; 
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Ox-team from the Whoop-Up Trail, 
in Fort Benton. 







but our party never considered them as 
it would have been a very unsafe thing 
for them to venture so far into Blood and 
Blackfeet territory. We arrived at 
Whoop-Up without seeing or hearing 
anything of the thieves, but there we 
heard of a large encampment further 
west of Bloods and Piegans. We deter- 
mined to go and look over their stock for 
the reason that the lost trail had been 
heading to the Westward when last seen, 
although this might have been sim- 
ply for the purpose of avoiding Far- 
well’s trading post. It was also well 
known that a successful raiding expedi- 
tion always redounded to the glory of 
the braves engaged and they might in 
consequence head for a large encamp- 
ment in order to show off themselves 
and their spoil. If this failed the party 
felt completely at sea. 

“Whilst still some distance from their 
camp, a lot of Indians, well mounted, 
rode out to meet us, and not in the most 
friendly spirit, either. They rode along 
parallel to us and about thirty or forty 
yards away. I noticed one young fellow, 
a mere boy, who had a bow and arrows. 
He would draw the bow to his head, al- 
ways talking when doing so. I asked 
what he was saying. It was ‘I know that 
I can kill one white man,’ repeating it 


"Steele claimed “over thirty” were killed; Denny 
“nearly forty;” Cowie “about eighty ;” the Helena 
Herald “forty lodges;” while other claims ranged 
as high as 200 killed. However, the Canadian gov- 
ernment charged them with having “shot down 40 
Indians in cold blood.” 

" Sir Cecil Denny was one of the original volunteers in 
the North-West Mounted Police and assisted in the 
building of Fort MacLeod in 1874. In his book, 
“Riders of the Plains,” Denny gave his version of 
the incident as based upon investigations. 

"Rev. John McDougall was a Wesleyan missionary 
who located his headquarters at Morleyville, west 
of Calgary, in 1872. His account of the Cypress 
Hills incident was carried in the book “On Western 
Trails in the Early Seventies,” where he stated that 
“a gang of white men, toughs, had turned loose with 
their improved arms on a lot of almost defenseless 


Indians.” 
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a number of times—certainly not very 
promising. 

“When we rode up in sight of their 
camp, we stopped and inspected it for 
a minute or two. They were camped in 
a sheltered valley and there must have 
been at least one hundred and fifty 
lodges in sight, which might mean any- 
thing from four to five hundred fighting 
men. We rode straight into camp and 
up to the chief’s lodge. He received us 
very civilly, and on being told what we 
were after, he said that we could look 
through their horses and if any of ours 
were amongst them we were at liberty to 
take them. He said, however, that he 
did not think we would find any, as none 
of his young men had been away from 
camp for some time. Two of our men 
went, accompanied by two Indians, to 
show them the horses. Amongst the 
young men, however, the feeling was un- 
mistakably hostile and they did not hesi- 
tate to show it. Presently an old man 
came out of one of the lodges, dressed 
up for the occasion, I presume. He had 
on an American army coat and what they 
called a King George medal on his breast 
—beyond a doubt, a medal all right, but 
how he got it I do not know. All the time 
we were there he kept passing amongst 
the young men and out through the 
lodges; all the time urgihg them to keep 
quiet and not to interfere with the white 
men as they meant no harm. Certainly 
for a time things did not look a bit as- 
suring, and we knew that if trouble 
started not one of us would get away— 
but it would have been at a terrible cost 
to the Indians. We were all pleased when 
our two men returned without finding 
any of our horses. We left camp at 
once, and you can believe that it was no 
ordinary journey which we made that 
afternoon. We must have made thirty 
miles before we stopped, and then a very 


careful watch was kept all night. 


“All hands agreed that it was useless 
looking for our horses any further and 
that we had better return to Benton. 
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This we did in quick time. Upon arriving 
there we found that the people generally 
took the view that we were quite justi- 
fied. In fact, that we could have done 
nothing else under the circumstances. 
But the Indian agents and their friends 
were quite bitter. It was generally said 
of them that they were a lot of grafters 
and that the fewer Indians the less graft 
for them.'* Certainly some of them got 
rich very quickly and evidently not on 


their salaries.” 
BS K ok ok Bd 


The sequel to this incident would take 
almost as much space to tell as the battle 
itself. A total of fourteen men were 
charged with the murder of forty Assini- 
hoine Indians. Only three men—James 
Hughes, Philander Vogel and George M. 
Bell — actually stood trial in Canada. 
They were charged with “wanton and 
atrocious slaughter of peaceable and in- 
offensive people, unsuspicious of attack, 
and without warning, from concealment 
(having) shot down forty Indians in cold 
blood.” 

However, all three were freed after 
witnesses testified as to the poor reputa- 
tion of Abel Farwell, the principal wit- 
ness for the prosecution. The other ac- 
cused men refused to go to Canada for 
trial and were not forced to appear 
through extradition measures. 

In the final analysis, there will likely 
never be a clear answer to the question, 
“who was to blame?” Graham’s account 
of the Cypress Hills Massacre places the 
responsibility squarely on the shoulders 
of the whiskey trade and chides both the 
traders and Indians for their hasty ac- 
tions. The Canadian government blames 
the wolfers, while American newspapers, 
with the strong bias characteristic of that 
time, blame the Indians. But Graham’s 
eye-witness account sheds direct light 
and provides new facts on one of the 
most unfortunate incidents in Canadian- 
American relations and Montana history. 


“A biased statement, as the Indians in question were 
undoubtedly Canadian wards and under no jurisdic- 
tion of American agents. This, however, is indica- 
tive of public opinion at the time. 
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Elk Hunter’s Dilemma 


The greenhorn hunter who makes 
“sound shots,” the tyro who sprays high- 
powered bullets into the brush at any 
slight movement, get the blame for most 
of the tragic hunting accidents which 
mar each fall season. Yet the principals 
in what is probably the Northwest’s first 
recorded hunting accident were no tyros. 
They were men who for more than two 
years had lived by the rifle. 


The victim — Meriwether Lewis, co- 
captain of the famous expedition. The 
culprit—Peter Cruzat, boatman, expert 
hunter. The date—August 11, 1806. 

They were on their way home. On 
July 3, Lewis with nine men from the 
party, and five Indians, had left the 
main group under Clark and headed 
northeast up the Hellgate toward the 
Great Falls of the Missouri. The Clark 
party continued on toward the Yellow- 
stone. They planned to rendezvous at 
the junction of the Yellowstone and the 
Missouri rivers. 


It was during this exploratory trip 
that Lewis’ party tangled with the Black- 
feet on the Marias near the site of Brown- 
ing, the only real hostilities encountered 
on the entire trip. The group raced back 
to the Great Falls and took to the boats 
again, hurrying to meet the main party, 
fearing to be cut off among Indians now 
definitely proven hostile. 


And they lived by the rifle, off the 
teeming, abundant land. The daily quan- 
tities of meat consumed by these men 
was tremendous, often they ate only meat 
for days at a time. Elk, deer, antelope, 
bighorn, bear, geese, ducks, and beaver 
formed their staple diet. When game 
was plentiful they took the choice por- 
tions; when it was scarce, they ate every- 
thing but the hide and made soup of the 
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By Robert McCaig 


bones. On occasion they ate the hide as 
well. 


They reached the mouth of the Yellow- 
stone on August 7, to find that Clark’s 
party had already passed that point. 
Aided by the strong current, they hur- 
ried in pursuit, their smaller party gain- 
ing on the larger in the next few days. 


Near noon on August 11th, they neared 
the place where Ft. Berthoud was later 
to become a North Dakota landmark. 
Lewis spotted a herd of elk on a sandbar 
and ordered the boats to land. Taking 
Peter Cruzat with him, they went after 
some of this prime meat. Lewis soon 
bagged his elk. But Cruzat only wound- 
ed his animal. 


What happened then has the familiar 
ring of the tragic news stories we read 
every fall: “We reloaded our guns,” 
Lewis writes in his Journal, “and took 
different routes through the thick wil- 
lows in pursuit of the Elk; I was in the 
act of firing on the Elk a second time 
when a ball struck my left thigh about an 
inch below my hip joint, missing the bone 
it passed through the left thye and cut the 
thickness of the bullet across the hinder 
part of the right thye, the stroke was 
very severe. I instantly supposed that 
Cruzatte had shot me in mistake for an 
Elk as I was dressed in brown leather 
and he cannot see very well; under this 
impression I called out to him ‘Damn you, 
you have shot me!’ and looked toward 
the place from whence the ball had 


come.” 





Bob McCaig is a Great Falls public utilities executive, 

long active in the Montana Institute of the Arts, His 

first Montana novel, TOLL MOUNTAIN, published by 
Dodd-Mead, was released June 15. 
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A Bit of 1806 History 


Which Is Constantly 
Being Repeated 


147 years ago a noted early visitor to Montana narrowly 

escaped death because of another’s carelessness. These 

‘ircumstances are repeated, many times over, today. 

This historical brief is published as a reminder which 
may save hunters’ lives this year. 


Understandably enough, Cruzat laid 
low, fearing the ire of his Captain. Lewis 
on getting no response, persuaded him- 
self he had been shot by an Indian. He 
ran back to the pirogues and called the 
men to arms. He told them he had been 
wounded by an Indian “but I hoped not 
mortally.” He sent the men to rescue 
Cruzat, and unable to go himself, stayed 
by the boats “being determined, as a 
retreat was impracticable, to sell my life 
as deerly as possible.” 

In about twenty minutes the men re- 
turned with Cruzat, having found no sign 
of Indians. Cruzat “seemed much alarm- 
ed and declared if he had shot me it was 
not his intention, that he had shot an 
Elk in the willows after he had left or 
separated from me.” (The words have 
a familiar ring.) 

Lewis was forebearing. “I do not be- 
lieve that the fellow did it intentionally 
but after finding he had shot me was 
anxious to conceal his knowledge of hav- 
ing done so. The ball had lodged in my 
breeches which I knew to be the ball of 
the short rifles such that he had, and 
there being no person out with me but 
him and no Indians that we could dis- 
cover, I have no doubt in my mind of 
his having shot me.” 

In spite of the Captain’s pain, they 
moved on, and caught up with the main 
party the next day near the Little Knife 
River. Clark, a rough-and-ready healer, 
examined the wound and predicted re- 
covery in twenty or thirty days. He de- 
scribed the damage less delicately than 
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“The ball had passed through 
the fleshy part of his left thy below the 
hip bone and cut the cheek of the right 
buttock for three inches in length and 
the debth of the ball.” 

In his own Journal, Clark gave some 


Lewis: 


extenuation for Cruzat. “This Cruzat is 
near Sighted and has the use of but one 
eye, he is an attentive industrious man 
and one whome we have both placed the 
greatest confidence in dureing the whole 
rout.” 

Thus that attentive, “ndustrious man, 
the one-eyed, nearsighted Peter Cruzat, 
nearly ended the career of Meriweather 
Lewis, after the party had survived un- 
counted dangers and perils for two years. 
And Cruzat established a pattern that 
was to be tragically followed many times 
in the distant future. 


Ironically enough, Lewis was to die by 
the gun after all, and only three short 
years later. What happened that night 
of October 11, 1809, in a makeshift inn 
sixty miles southwest of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, will never be known, except that 
Meriwether Lewis, the brilliant co- 
captain of the Great Expedition, died of 
a gunshot wound. 


1] 








Christmas Day, 1865 
in Uirginia City, Montana 


By Francis Xavier Kuppens, S. J. 





Christmas day, 1865, was a memorable 
day in Virginia City in the Territory of 
Montana. The events that happened 
there on that great Holy Day were nar- 
rated hundreds of times, and in the most 
distant settlement of the Territory, and 
they lingered along in the minds of men. 
I have heard them scores of times, in 
many and various forms, and with un- 
important alterations, but always leav- 
ing the main events standing out promi- 
nently. 

Virginia City at that time was a pros- 
perous settlement, the center of various 
mining camps in the district. It was a 
wild place, hardly to be called civilized. 
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with the States was 


Communication 
slow, with most goods imported by ox 


train from Ogden or Salt Lake. The 
stage had only recently been established, 
but at prohibitive prices. There was, 
as yet, no telegraph. The medium of 
commerce was gold dust or nuggets, 
weighed in small apothecary scales, or 
guessed at by a two-finger or a three- 
finger pinch. Metal coin or paper cur- 
rency were seldom seen. Although popu- 
lation of the district was estimated to 
be about 10,000, there were hardly any 
families in the place; all were individual 
men of every nation, and tongue. Some 
fifteen or twenty married couples was 
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privilege of reading 

Catholi torical Review, which be- 
lefunct after this article 
ed in Vol. X, No. 1. Mid 
ears the mantle of ICHR, has kindly granted 


in 1928, the year 


-America, which 





ion for this re-printing. 





all that the place could boast of; children 
were never seen. There were some re- 
fined persons, but they were mixed and 
lost in the crowd. The refining influence 
of women to leaven the manners of the 
people was absent. The Vigilance Com- 
mittee had been organized the year be- 
fore, had in three weeks executed over 
twenty persons and was now at the 
height of its power. They assumed to 
themselves the office, not of protecting 
life or property, but of dealing out swift 
and summary punishment to any trans- 
sressor. The town had been elected Cap- 
ital of the Territory, in place of Bannack, 
whose star had set when a few of its 
richest claims were exhausted. General 
Thomas Francis Meagher, appointed Act- 
ing Governor, had arrived in the Terri- 
tory during the preceding summer and 
taken up residence in the Capital. The 
legislature was to meet in a couple of 
weeks for the first time in this new Capi- 
tal, and many law-makers were already 
at the place before Christmas. Many 
miners were idle on account of the frost; 
and the approaching holiday season 
brought together an unprecedented nu- 
merous population. Every hotel, lodging 
house and cabin was crowded to its ut- 
most capacity. 


A priest, on mission in those days, be- 
sides vestments, altarstone, and chapel, 
also carried provisions and blankets; all 
his travels were on horseback, and few 
journeys were undertaken during which 
he was not obliged to camp out a few 
nights. When lodging was obtained it 
most generally was only a shelter under 
a stranger’s roof, and a place to spread 
your blankets on the floor. There was no 
mail from the Indian Country where the 
priest lived and no notice could be sent 
of an intended visit. 
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In 1865 Father Giorda arrived in Vir- 
ginia City a few days before Christmas 
and tock up his lodging at the cabin of a 
pious Catholic miner. He, in company 
of that worthy man, spent all evening 
and all next day in trying to secure a 
place that might serve for a Chapel on 
that great Holy day. Any hall, dining 
room, large store, or large room would 
have been gladly accepted, or rented at 
any price, for a place of worship; but 
none could be secured, not even for a few 
hours before breakfast hour; no, not even 
a couple of hours in the forenoon during 
the quiet hours of business from nine to 
eleven o’clock could any room or hall 
be secured. Late that night exhausted, 
footsore and more heartsore after the 
fruitless search, the Father and his com- 
panion retired to rest hoping and praying 
for better success in the morning. What 
their prayers and reflections were on that 
night, considering the many points of 
similarity to a like occurrence in Judea, 
is a subject of reflection. 


Late that evening, in a place where the 
youth and the sporting fraternity of the 
town amused themselves at cards or dice, 
someone mentioned that a Catholic priest 
was in town and had been trying all day 
to find a place for holding service on 
Christmas day and had not succeeded. 
This was too much for the hearers. The 
old faith, though it had lately shown few 
signs of life, now burst from the embers 
in a fair blaze. A firm resolve took pos- 
session of many; a place must be found 
for the Christmas celebration; that was 
the verdict, and without definite plans 
they dispersed, determined to find ways 
and means in the morning. 





This sketch was found among the unpublished papers 
of Father Francis Xaxier Kuppens, S. J. (1838-1916), now 
preserved in the Archives of St. Louis University. 
Father Kuppens was the last surviving missionary asso- 
ciated with the illustrious De Smet. He said the first 
Mass in Helena, Montana, in the spring of 1865, was 
among the first to bring the wonders of the Yellowstone 
Park region to the notice of the public, was a close 
personal friend of General Meagher, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Montana Territory, and by his strenuous ministry 
on behalf of Indian and white alike, became an out- 
standing figure in the early ecclesiastical history of the 


West. 
Gilbert J. Garraghan, S. J. 
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The leader of the crowd was not a man 
of procrastination principles. We will 
call him Mr. Hugh O’Neill. He wore the 
champion’s belt, and had posted a stand- 
ing challenge to any aspirant ready to 
try issue in the ring according to the 
rules of the Marquis of Queensberry. 
Though late, Hugh O’Neill went to see 
General Meagher, the Governor, who 
was well known. Both were of one na- 
tion, country, both of one religion, and 
it did not take long to form a plan of 
action. It would be a shame, a burning 
and everlasting shame, if the Catholic 
religion could obtain no place for worship 
on Christmas day; and that in the Capital 
of Montana, and the Governor there. 
Both men were equally indignant. Short- 
ly afterwards the proprietor of the 
theatre, the largest place in town, had 
his sleep interrupted and was compelled 
to listen to business propositions. A large 
amount of gold would be paid for the 
rent of the theatre for two weeks. This 
and other equally eloquent arguments 
brought consent and all dates and en- 
gagements were cancelled. The actors 
were easily persuaded that a two weeks’ 
rest during the Holiday season would 
give them a good rest—so necessary for 
their health. 

In the morning a committee of two 
waits on Father Giorda, with a most 
pressing request that he come at once 
to the theatre and meet the Governor and 
Hugh O'Neill. The Father, overjoyed 
at all the news, did not know how to ex- 
press his thanks in words, but we may 
be sure that the angels recorded his as- 
pirations. Some few alterations in the 
arrangement of screens and seats were 
suggested, and then General Meagher by 
his supreme authority claimed Father 
Giorda as his guest, and all rights of 
individuals or promises of priest were 
declared void and null. Himself with 
two assistants would see to his comfort 
and entertainment. Hugh O’Neill took 
charge of the alterations of the theatre. 

In a little while carpenters, decora- 
tors, helpers of every kind, friends of 
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O’Neill, turned the theaire into a verita- 
ble bee hive. His quiet suggestions are 
looked upon as orders; loads of ever- 
greens disappear in a few minutes and 
are seen in garlands, emblems or fes- 
toons. An immense cross is planted 
in front of the door to proclaim 
to the world the interior change. A 
large cross over the door and also 
one to surmount the roof proclaims 
that it is a place of worship. There is 
nothing subdued, or simple in manner in 
those decorations; like the camp, they 
are bold, profuse and aggressive. The 
interior decorations were equally pro- 
fuse. All pictures or signs of a distract- 
ing nature are removed or covered under 
the evergreen wreaths and religious em- 
blems of crosses, crowns, hearts, etc. An 
altar, communion railing, confessional, 
have been constructed, all decent and 
serviceable. Hugh O’Neill directs and 
manages the whole transformation of 
the theatre into a church. And all day 
the news around town, and in the neigh- 
boring camps was very unusual and al- 
most unprecedented. Numerous messen- 
gers on splendid mounts brought the glad 
tidings that the theatre had been rented, 
that there would be Christmas service 
for Catholics, that the priest was the 
guest of Governor Meagher. All items of 
interest, and the fruitless search for a 
hall, were told hundreds of times, and 
every Catholic was earnestly invited to 
be present. Messengers succeeded mes- 
sengers; some sent directly by the Gov- 
ernor, some by O’Neill. Many volun- 
teered and no Catholic was overlooked. 
From Summit and Central, Dobie town, 
Nevada, the whole length of Alder 
Gulch, and Stinking Water Creek, the 
commotion drew the attention of the 
whole population. There never had been 
such stir the year before, at the discovery 
of gold in Last Chance Gulch. There had 
been a great stampede, but the prepara- 
tions, now, appeared more stirring. 


It was well known that there was fric- 
tion between the Governor and the Vigi- 
lance Committee, no one knew to what 
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At Nevada City, in 1864, Alex Metzel’s Meat Market made a real play to garnish the miners’ Christ- 
mas feasts with a variety of meats—beef being very scarce. Pictured here: buffalo, Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep, moose, antelope, venison and bear, with all types of wild fowl available inside. Conrad 
Kohr’s market in Virginia City, nearby, was a more likely place for beef—although cattle cost him 
$100 on the hoof—making beef an expensive luxury, even for Christmas. 





extent, or when a storm would burst 
loose. At the time of the organization 
of the Vigilance Committee, and their 
first executions, there had also been seen 
an unusual number of persons bringing 
messages to their friend; but now there 
were joyful tidings, nothing secret or 
hidden. And the response to the repeated 
invitations, that had been lukewarm and 
faint-hearted from some in the morning, 
became warm, fervent and determined 
by evening. 

Towards the close of the day General 
Meagher came to see what progress had 
been made in the work at the theatre. 
Congratulating Hugh O’Neill over his 
splendid work, he was interrupted by 
the proprietor who had also come to 
see, and who expressed himself in no un- 
certain words; in his opinion his theatre 
had been utterly ruined for further busi- 
ness, by those exterior and interior em- 
blems and decorations. The General and 
his lieutenant had never hesitated in 
difficulty before, and now in answer to 
his complaint asked him to set his price 
on the building. It was accepted and the 
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earnest money to make the bargain bind- 
ing was paid on the spot. These men 
were not hampered by regulations of 
canon law, consultations, and delays in 
decisions of Bishops; they did not think 
it was necessary to speak to the priest 
about it. They knew their neighbors 
would all endorse the act, and that the 
angels would applaud. 

The news that the theatre was bought 
for a church was the crowning event of 
that day, and was heralded everywhere; 
and then the further news that there was 
to be midnight Mass, and that a church 
choir was organized, and that it would 
be midnight high Mass, and that all were 
expected to help pay for the theatre was 
fresh news to be thoroughly circulated. 
On the morning of Christmas Eve, Hugh 
O’Neill was at his self-imposed task. The 
decorations needed a few finishing touch- 
es, the altar a little extra decorations, 
the candles to be placed in proper and 
symmetrical form. The seats required 
a little more orderly arrangements. The 
holy water font at the door was not 
neglected, and visitors who came by the 
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score out of curiosity, or from a motive 
to make sure that all reports were genu- 
ine, were reminded by the sexton that 
no loud remarks or distracting behavior 
was tolerated. They were politely re- 
quested to kneel down, say some prayer, 
and stay a while to rest their souls. 

All day long a good number of persons 
were in the church, raising their hearts 
to heaven, not distracted by the stream 
of visitors. All formed a firm resolution 
to be generous on Christmas day. The 
priest was free from the ordinary dis- 
tracting cares of preparing the altar and 
church. He could give his whole mind 
to prayers and devotions, and spend all 
afternoon and night in the Confessional, 
till it was time for midnight Mass. Long 
before the appointed hour the church 
was crowded to its utmost. Many unable 
to gain admittance resigned themselves 
to the inclemency of the weather, and 
knelt at the door. 

As the hour approached the choir in- 
toned the Adeste Fideles. O’Neill lit the 
candles, assisted the priest in vesting, 
and by his devout reverential manner, 
edified all. 

Father Giorda preached a consoling 
sermon. After the gospel and sermon, 
General Meagher prepared to take up the 
collection among the congregation. It 
has often been mentioned that he had a 
large white delft plate. This had been 
found among the latest invoices of goods 
in the territory. (Up to that time a tin 
plate had been the orthodox receptacle 
for the offerings of the faithful.) On this 
delft plate were two spoons, a teaspoon 
and a tablespoon, with which the mem- 
bers might, with ease, transfer the shin- 
ing gold dust from their buckskin purse 
to the plate. There was no announce- 
ment about the collection, the priest 
knew nothing about it. Every member 
of the congregation was thoroughly 
alive to the occasion. No member so de- 
vout that he failed to see the General 
or the plate. 

The number and devotion of the wor- 
shippers, the earnestness in their prayers 
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and all their actions, and especially the 
numbers of communions, attracted the 
attention of all. The whole atmosphere 
seemed to breathe a spirit of piety such 
as never had been experienced in Vir- 
ginia City. 


After Mass, General Meagher request- 
ed all to remain in their seats a few mo- 
ments, and in words as only he could 
command, presented the offering. In the 
name of the whole community, of every 
claim in this mountain district, in the 
name of every person present and in 
his own name, he presented this house 
to God, that his infant Son might find 
a dwelling place amongst them and that 
His minister might take care of it. He 
offered to God and to religion the largest 
and most suitable house in town. Would 
to God, it were made of marble. This 
house henceforth is the House of God, 
a Catholic church, we give it and here is 
the price, in God’s noblest metal, gold 
pure as it was washed from the earth 
yesterday; pure, it has not yet seen the 
smelting pot to receive its capacity of 
alloy; no Caesar or potentate has as yet 
set his image or superscription on it; it 
is virgin gold and has not been con- 
taminated by any traffic or commerce; 
it never will be spent in a better cause; 
as God has given it in abundance without 
measure, so they return it to God, with- 
out weight, but plenty to secure the 
house, free without debt, as an abiding 
place to God forever. It would never be 
said of them that there was no place for 
Christ. So he hoped the priest would 
make this place his permanent residence 
and the sogarth aroon would ever have 
amongst them “Cead mille failthe.” 


The priest tried to express his thanks, 
but was overcome to tears. Hugh O’Neil, 
his strong attendant, supported the frail 
form, and, guiding his faltering steps, 
led him away, that Christmas day of 1865 
in the rough, uncouth, wicked frontier 
mining camp of Virginia City, Montana— 
tempered and tamed by the spirit of 
Christ’s birth! 
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MILES CITY 


An Outsider’s View of This Place 
© 


The following account of Miles City 
(in 1883) taken from the New York 
Times, would in some respects fit the 
place better as it stood three years ago 
than it does now. Its reference to the 
significance of the cattle interest is, how- 
ever, entirely correct: 


o 


Miles City, M. T., is the headquarters 
and principal shipping point of the great 
cattle interest of the Territory, and its 
proximity to Fort Keogh, which is only 
two miles distant, gives it additional 
prominence as a trading place. The town 
itself has a curious interest for the 
stranger, being in many respects differ- 
ent in its characteristics from the other 
towns on the line. It is more like a typi- 
cal border town and more consonance 
with the generally accepted nature of 
what a border town should be. Cowboys 
with lariats hanging on their saddles 
are seen at every turn, riding on the 
stout little broncho ponies of the plains; 
rough-looking men are loafing on the 
street corners; occasionally a “big In- 
dian” with a squaw or two following 
him, stalks across the scene, and on each 
side of the street are unnumerable places 
of low resort, in which the combined 
attractions of rum and gambling are 
openly advertised. These places are so 
numerous indeed, that they seem at first 
glance to constitute the chief industry 
of the town. At night they present a 
curious spectacle. Nearly all are large 
rooms opening on the street. The doors 
are kept wide open when the weather 
will permit and inside may be seen a 
motley crowd of men and women. On 
one side of the room is a long bar from 
which beer and whiskey are dispensed, 
and about which there is always a crowd. 
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Scattered about the room are three or 
four faro “lay-outs” with grim and in- 
tensley interested groups of players 
standing around them. Scattered among 
the groups are several Chinamen, for 
John thrives on the frontier even as he 
does in the large cities, and if he escapes 
being lassoed by a mischievous cowboy, 
is allowed to pursue in peace the usual 
vocations of his race. At some of the 
tables women act as dealers of the game, 
and apparently they are regarded with 
the utmost respect by the rough men 
who are tempting fortune and wasting 
their hard earned money. Everything 
is conducted quietly and in the most 
orderly manner. To be sure, there is a 
revolver or two ostentatiously displayed 
at the side of a heap of money and chips 
on the table or sticking in a menacing 
way from a player’s broad buckskin belt; 
but they are seldom used and seem to 
be carried more in a spirit of reckless 
bravado than for offensive or defensive 
purposes. In warm weather the gaming- 
tables are removed to the edge of the 
plank sidewalks, and on a pleasant sum- 
mer evening, the spectacle is one that 
does not impress a stranger with the 
high moral tone of the inhabitants. 


Such is one phase of life in Miles City, 
the cattle metropolis of Montana. An- 
other is furnished by the “cattle kings” 
and ranch-owners, who congregate in 
the hotels after making their shipments 
and talk of their business prospects, the 
state of the market, the chances for a 
favorable winter, and the respective 
merits of bunch and buffalo grass. As 
a rule they are quiet, reserved men, with 
rough exteriors, but gentlemanly in 
manner and thoroughly in earnest in 
the pursuit of their lucrative calling. 
They are mostly men above the average 
in intelligence, and the deference paid 
to them by the smaller fry and the cow- 
boys is noticeable. They are men who 
own or have a controlling interest in 
vast herds of cattle, and have large in- 
terests at stake. Miles City Daily Press, 
June 9, 1883. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Gold was the first of Montana Territory’s 
extensive mineral bonanzas which quicken- 
ed the pulse of men with visions of fabu- 
lous and speedy wealth. In succession there 
followed frontier strikes of silver and lead; 
later came copper and zinc. But none of 
these, at the beginning, held the magic 
promise of the precious yellow metal. Then, 
inauspiciously, more than half a century 
ago, a second bonanza appeared in the 
making. 

This was oil—civilization’s Black Gold! 
Its existence was known in this raw fron- 
tier within a few years after the major 
gold strikes. Yet aside from minor fluries 
at the turn of the century, this great 
natural resource had little commercial sig- 
nificance until opening of the Elk Basin, 
Devils Basin, Cat Creek, Kevin-Sunburst, 
Lake Basin and Pondera fields in the de- 
cade after 1917. In 30 years after 1922, 
Montana produced 135 million barrels of 
oil. That was just a drop in the world 
market. 

Montana was still considered a minor 
oil state on this basis. Development was 
gradual, not spectacular. World War II 
provided some new impetus—for oil is one 
of modern war’s most strategic needs—but 
this was not great enough. 

It remained for the fabulously vast Wil- 
liston Basin discovery in 1950 to bring 
Black Gold to truly bonanza proportions. 
Now the Treasure State, along with a 


great area of the Dakotas and Saskatche- 
wan, seeths with oil fever. Recently, R. E. 


Nelson, Jr., of Chicago, a Standard Oil Co. 
official estimated the producing capacity 





Don Douma is a surprisingly versatile and able young 
man. Born and broadly educated in The Netherlands, 
he has been in this country only a short time. In 
three years he earned both a bachelor and master’s 
degree, in Business Administration, at Montana State 
University. Now an investment counselor, and state 
representative of the C. I. T. Corporation for Montana, 
Don Douma has no direct interest in the oil industry. 
Yet this material, meticulously researched as part of his 
Master’s Thesis, is the most complete history of oil ever 
done for Montana. 
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The History of Oil in Montana 
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“WILLISTON BASIN oil reserves in North Da- 
kota and Montana, scouts for major oil companies 
believe, are upwards of 11 billion barrels, or as 
large a field as West Texas.”—LOOK MAGAZINE, 
September 8, 1953. 














of the basin would reach half a million bar- 


rels a day within the next 15 years. That 
represents an annual production of 183 
million barrels, or at present valuation 
some $500,000,000 — which is almost double 
the State’s total all-time production of 
crude oil up to 1952! This too is more than 
the total U. S. production of gold, silver 
and copper in 1950. It is also greater than 
the total 1950 Montana value of all farm 
crops, livestock, and minerals, including 
oil. 

Little wonder, then, that Ken Byerly, 
Chairman of the Montana Oil and Gas 
Conservation Commission, predicts that oil 
will change the entire economy of Mon- 
tana within the next decade. 


A Shell Oil Co. geologist, Tom Barnes, 
has been reported as saying that there are 
300 million barrels of oil in known reserve 
in Montana. Think of the impact of this 
in future years! It is three times larger 
than proved reserves reported by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce just prior to 
discovery of the Williston Basin. It repre- 
sents wealth so much greater than Ban- 
nock, Alder, Last Chance or Confederate 
Gulches — the most fabulous of the early 
gold strikes — that it defies comparison. 

The whole future development of the 
Treasure State appears to be vitally inter- 
locked with the future of ail. It is a subject 
of such prime interest to all Montanans — 
economic, political, social and cultural — 
that this study shatters a long-standing 
policy of this magazine; not to serialize any 
article. It could not be intelligently con- 
densed further. Therefore this is the first 
of three installments. We feel certain our 
readers will find this oil history timely, 
instructive and interesting. 
= Michael S. Kennedy 
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By Don Douma 


PART I 


PRE-COMMERCIAL PHASE OF MON- 
TANA’S CRUDE OIL INDUSTRY 
1864-1919 


When compared to other crude oil pro- 
ducing states of the United States, Mon- 
tana’s crude oil industry is relatively 
young. Yet the presence of crude oil 
in Montana has been known since 1864,1 
only five years after Drake struck oil 
near Titusville, Pennsylvania.’ 

This first crude oil discovery in Mon- 
tana was made by members of an im- 
migrant train on August 10, 1864. While 
repairing a tire on one of the wagons, 
several men were sent out in search of 
water. Upon discovering a pool of water 
about twelve and one-half miles north- 
west of where the Bozeman trail crossed 
the Big Horn River, the men were sur- 
prised to find it covered with a thin coat 
of grease. Some of this they skimmed 
from the top and took along to use on 
their wagons as axel grease. 

The next report of oil in Montana 
came from the venerable pioneer, Gran- 
ville Stuart. He traveled a northwest 
course from the Musselshell River to Flat 
Willow Creek in present-day Musselshell 
and Petroleum counties, May 11, 1880, 
seeking a new cattle range for what was 
to become the D-H-S ranch. Stuart re- 
ported, prophetically, “there are petro- 
leum indications all through here and 
some day Montana will produce oil.’* 

In 1892 oil seepages were found around 
Kintla Lake, in the extreme northern 
end of what was then Missoula county,* 
four miles south of the Canadian border.® 
The presence of oil on the Canadian side 
had been known for several years, but 
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until this time no attention had been 
given to it. When it became known that 
the oil showings on the American side 
of the border were even better than 
those on the Canadian side, interest was 
quickly aroused. Soon the records of old 

Missoula county were burdened heavily 

with placer locations. During the follow- 

ing year most of these claims were aban- 

doned, however, as it proved to be im- 

possible to raise sufficient capital for 

development of the field. 

Seven years later the Kintla Lake 
field again attracted attention when a 
few Butte businessmen organized the 
Butte Company and took out claims 
around the lake. This started Montana’s 
first substantial oil boom, with many 
more claims being filed. Practically 
every foot of the country along the north 
fork of the Flathead river from the in- 
ternational boundary to the Great 
Northern Railroad was covered with 
claims. Local speculators came into the 
picture. By the end of the year, claims 
originally bought for five dollars each, 
were selling at prices varying from $25 
to $100. The Butte Company undertook 
an active development program, start- 
ing out with construction of a wagon 
road from Belton, on the Great Northern 
Railroad to Kintla Lake. 

*Reported by David B. Weever, who was a member of 
the group which found the grease-covered pool. 
Great Falls Daily Leader, Oil Edition, February 
24, 1921. 

"Edwin L. Drake, a former railroad conductor, worked 
through the summer of 1859 drilling for oil. The 
experiment was known as “Drake’s Folly” by the 
people of the region. Nevertheless, on Aug. 29, oil 
was struck at a depth of only 6914 feet. It pumped 


25 barrels daily of $18 a barrel oil, and the ensuing 
boom rivaled the earlier California gold rush. 
*Granville Stuart, Forty Years on the Frontier, Vol. 
II, p. 124. 
‘Old Missoula county covered a much larger area than 
at present. The northern part of Missoula county 
_ became Flathead county on February 6, 1893. 
*Anaconda Standard, November 24, 1901. 








The state’s first oil drilling started in 
November, 1901. By the end of the year 
the Butte Company had invested $30,000 
in the development of the field. Severa’. 
other companies—all by Montana inter- 
ests—such as the Kintla Oil Company, 
formed by a Helena group and the Kint- 
la Lake Oil Company, by Kalispell men, 
were active in the boom. 

The high quality of Kintla crude, be- 
ing of paraffin base—which commanded 
a much better price in the market than 
the asphaltum crudes of Texas and Cali- 
fornia—was an important factor in re- 
viving interest in the field. Expecta- 
tions ran high. It was estimated that the 
new Flathead oil fields were capable of 
producing an annual output of some fifty 
million dollars worth of crude oil! The 
general optimism concerning the future 
of Montana’s first oil field is expressed 
in the following quotation taken from 
a contemporary publication: ® 

“Perhaps there is no more beauti- 
ful region in the whole northwest than 
this virgin wilderness, which the en- 
terprise of man will soon convert into 
a populous and busy territory, with 
all the industries of a great oil field in 
full blast. 

My firm conviction is that the Flat- 
head field will prove the most prof- 
itable new oil territory opened in 
twenty years. I am willing to predict 
that the output of Montana oil wells 
will equal in value the output of Mon- 
tana copper mines inside of ten years.” 


It took nearly fifty years for this pre- 
diction to be fulfilled, for not until 1949 
did the value of the output of Montana’s 
oil wells exceed that of its copper mines. 
The “great oil field in full blast” never 
came and the excitement soon calmed 
down when it became clear that the 
Kintla Lake field was unable to yield 
commercial production. Nevertheless, 
the Kintla Lake oil field should be re- 
membered as having caused Montana’s 
first oil boom, which served to call fur- 
ther attention to a new mineral in the 
Treasure State. 
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In the meantime another oil strike 
had been made, indicating the presence 
of crude oil in other parts of the state. 
A well drilled during the month of Janu- 
ary, 1902, by the Montana Coal and Fuel 
Company, 14 miles south of Dillon, re- 
ported showings of oil.? But here as 
elsewhere, commercial production could 
not be obtained and further development 
was never undertaken. 


* * * 


Thus far, most of Montana’s crude 
oil indications had been found in the 
area west of the Continental Divide. 
But during the year 1903, the discovery 
of oil in the Swift Current creek district, 
north of St. Mary Lake, turned attention 
to the area east of the Divide.* The 
presence of oil in this area was first 
discovered by a mining prospector, Sam 
D. Somes, in the spring of 1901, while 
digging a tunnel into the side of a moun- 
tain in search for copper.® After blow- 
ing up part of the rock, he found oil 
standing in a little pools on the bottom 
of his tunnel. As Somes found more and 
more of these oil seepages he became 
convinced of the existence of a crude 
oil pool within close distance. He de- 
cided to quit metal mining and follow 
the more promising prospect of the 
liquid mineral. After gathering a sample 
of the oil found in the tunnel, Somes 
went to Great Falls where he succeeded 
in interesting a few friends in his plans. 
They organized the Montana Swift Cur- 
rent Oil Company. With Somes as gen- 
eral manager, this firm began develop- 
ment of the Swift Current oil field. After 
numerous difficulties in the transport 
of tools and drilling equipment through 
the mountainous area, a drilling location 
was selected. Drilling started in 1902. 
In the spring of the following year 
Somes’ enterprise was rewarded. Oil 
was struck at the amazingly shallow 
depth of five hundred feet. But further 
development work required that more 
funds had to be raised. For this purpose 
Somes went to Great Falls again. Here 
he dramatized his request for additional 
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One of Montana’s early oil pioneers was Charlie Emmons who was in the Swift Current Valley when the 

discovery well was drilled in 1903, At the time this picture was taken, in 1906, Emmons was convinced that 

better prospects were in the “flat country to the East” (which eventually was the Kevin-Sunburst and 

Cut Bank fields.) He had just picked up a grub-stake from J. L. Sherburne, pioneer Glacier Park merchant, 
who provided this important photograph. 





monies by pouring oil, found in the 
newly drilled well, over floors and desks 
of the bank offices. 

Somes’ discovery was much more tan- 
gible and promising than Kintla Lake. 
Several new companies were quickly or- 
ganized in this second minor boom and 
expectations ran high again. A road was 
built to the Swift Current creek area 
and new rigs went up in a hurry. When 
a sixty-barrel-a-day well was brought in 
during the spring of 1904, the excitement 
reached an exciting pitch. By 1906 every 
acre of a sixty-mile-long and fifteen- 
mile-wide field had been claimed by 
prospectors or speculators. By this time 
twelve wells were in operation, of which 
five were producing Montana’s first 
commercial crude oil in paying quanti- 
ties. The Anaconda Standard optimis- 
tically wrote:'® “Montana is steadily 
forging to the front and in a few years 
we will have an oil field second to none 
in the world.” 

But, as was the case with the Kintla 
Lake oil boom, the Swift Current boom 
did not last. Soon production declined, 
as wells were lost to penetrating water. 
Interest lagged. When available funds 
ran low, more venture capital was not 
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available and the field was abandoned. 
Most of the ground where these first real 
producing wells were drilled is now 
overflowed with water, forming the bot- 
tom of the Sherburne lakes. 

* * * 


New stimulus to prospecting for crude 
oil in Montana came in 1910 and the 
years following, when the Great North- 
ern Railroad started conversion of some 
of its coal burning locomotives into oil 
burners. This brought a ready market 
for fuel oil in northern Montana and a 
challenge for new oil prospecting. 

Nevertheless, it was to take a full 
decade before Montana would start its 
real oil career. The years between 1910 
and 1920 did add much to the evidence 
of Montana’s future as an oil producing 
state. First came the discovery of oil 
in a water-well, drilled on the now al- 
most fabulous Miller ranch in 1912." 


*P. W. Francis, “The New Flathead Oil Fields,” 
Rocky Mountain Magazine, III, Butte, Montana, 
Nov.-Dec., 1901. 

"Anaconda Standard, January 9, 1902. 

‘Tbid., January 21, 1906. 

*Great Falls Daily Leader, Oil Edition, March 28, 
1930. 

"Anaconda Standard, January 21, 1906. 

"The Billings Gazette, Billings, Montana, April 21, 
1940. 
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It took about ten years before a drilling 
test was made here. Then the Miller 
ranch, twenty miles north of Shelby, 
became the site of the discovery of the 


famous Kevin-Sunburst oil field. 
* * a 


In August 1915 drilling operations 
started in Wyoming in an area known 
as Elk Basin, close to the Montana line. 
When the Elk Basin wildcat'* struck oil 
the following November, interest was 
aroused quickly for testing the Montana 
portion of the basin. A month later, on 
December 12, 1915, the Ohio Oil Com- 
pony struck oil in a well drilled on the 
Montana side of the Elk Basin.” The 
Ohio Oil Company No. 1 opened up the 
first permanent oil field in this state. 
For a long time the Elk Basin oil field 
was one of Montana’s smaller fields, until 
drilling into a rich sand, below the pro- 
ducing horizon made it one of the major 
oil fields. After reaching its peak produc- 
tion in 1917, when it produced 99,399 bar- 
rels of crude oil, the production of the 
Elk Basin field declined gradually.” 

The Elk Basin discovery, with its 
promise of profitable production, 
brought new interest to oil prospecting 
in Montana during the following years. 
In 1917 W. H. Louther from Oklahoma, 
made energetic attempts to raise the 
necessary funds for a wildcat in the area 
northwest of Fort Benton.’® His attempts 
failed, however, and the well he had 
planned to drill there was never started. 

* * * 


About this time, Gordon Campbell, 
one of the “fathers of the Montana oil 
industry,’ appeared on the _ scene.'® 
Campbell’s eye fell on the Devils Basin, 
near the town of Roundup, where he 
started a wildcat in 1918. Despite Camp- 
bell’s many attempts to save the well, it 
had to be abandoned due to lack of funds. 
Not discouraged, Campbell continued his 
efforts to prove the presence of crude 
oil in this area. In the latter part of 
1919 he succeeded by obaining a contract 
to drill a test well in the Devils Basin 
area for the Van Duzen Oil and Gas 
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Company. A few months later, Novem- 
ber, 1919, Campbell struck oil in the new 
well, known as the Van Duzen discovery 
well. Though the Van Duzen well was 
never a commercial producer, Gordon 
Campbell had proved the presence of 
crude oil in central Montana."* 
Montana’s early crude oil discoveries 
and the short oil booms in the Kintla 
Lake and St. Mary’s Lake districts main- 
ly served to draw the attention of the 
inhabitants of this state to a new mineral. 
When men like Gordon Campbell and 
W. H. Louther entered the state, believ- 
ing in Montana’s favorable geological 
structures, their enterprise was made 
possible by funds provided by Montana 
people. With the exception of the Elk 
Basin discovery all exploration work 
during the early state of Montana’s oil 
industry was financed by Montana 
people, as out of state oil interests did 
not believe in the oil possibilities of this 
state. Though the funds raised in Mon- 
tana were insufficient to bring about any 
sizeable testing and development pro- 
gram, they enabled the drilling of the 


“According to E. W. Zimmerman (World Resources 
and Industries, Rev. Ed. 1951, p. 527) a wildcat is 
a well drilled in areas in which no proved reserves 
of petroleum have been located as yet. This can 
be either at least one mile away from a proven 
field, or at a greater depth in the proven field. 

"The Billings Gazette, April 21, 1940. 

“Oil Conservation Board of the State of Montana, 
Statements of Crude Oil Produced and Valuation 
all Montana Fields from Discovery to December 
31, 1949. Great Falls, May 20, 1950. 

Great Falls Daily Leader, Oil Edition, February 24, 
1921. 

“Tbid., As petroleum geologist and engineer, Campbell 
spent several years in the Oklahoma, Wyoming and 
Canadian oil fields. On a surveying trip through 
southwest Canada in 1914, he accidentally entered 
Montana where he noticed favorable structures in 
Toole county. After finishing his work in Canada, 
Campbell returned to Montana in 1914, to make 

and central Montana. His 


a survey of northern 
findings made him decide to drill a test well in the 
Devils Basin, near Roundup. With this in mind, 


Campbell then went to California, to interest oil 
people there in his plans. After several unsuccessful 


attempts, he returned to Montana and finally suc- 
ceeded in interesting some Butte people. With their 
funds, Campbell started a wildcat in the Devils 
Basin. Before the well could be completed the 
funds were depleted After raising additional 
money in Roundup, drilling operations continued 
Money troubles appeared again, soon, and as no 
additional funds could be raised, drilling had to 
stop. The test well was not completed. 
"Thid. 
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The 


pioneer oil development in the Swift Current Valley 
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is seen here in another photograph furnished by 


J. L. Sherburne. All of the derricks are built of locally-cut timber. In the foreground is the discovery well of 
the old Swift Current Oil Land Power Co., which when spudded in had to go all the way to Chicago to have its 


crude analyzed by chemists of the meat 


packing firm of Armour & Co. 





wells which brought in the crude oil 
fields of central and northwestern Mon- 
tana. 


MAJOR CRUDE OIL DISCOVERIES 
1919-1931 


At the time Gordon Campbell com- 
pleted the Van Duzen well in Devils 
Basin, drilling operations on a new field 
had been started. This structure, some 
50 miles to the northeast, was being wild- 
catted by the Frantz Oil Corporation of 
Denver. About a month later, on De- 
cember 8, 1919, Frantz struck oil in an 
unusually rich horizon. The Frantz cor- 
poration had discovered another oil field 
in Montana, later known as the Cat 
Creek field.'® 

The crude found in the Cat Creek field 
proved to be of a high gravity, yielding 
about fifty per cent gasoline. The high 
quality of this crude, together with the 
shallow depth from which it was pro- 
duced, made the new oil field extremely 
profitable. Frantz Oil Corporation’s dis- 
covery had brought in Montana’s first 
sustained commercial field, which makes 
it outstanding in the history of the 
State’s crude oil industry. The Frantz 
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well started producing in February 1920. 
It proved to be an excellent promoter for 
the Cat Creek field, for within a short 
time, several oil companies secured a 
considerable acreage of oil leases with 
some new drilling being started imme- 
diately. By the end of 1920 almost sixty 
rigs were scattered throughout the Cat 
Creek structures. It was estimated that 
the field would produce not less than 
one million dollars worth of crude oil 
during its first year of production. That 
such expectations, as usual, were some- 
what optimistic, was shown again in this 
case, as the actual production amounted 
to a total value of $734,181.00 during 
1920.1 

Many people who had earned sporadic 
livings as homesteaders, small stockmen 
and laborers in the Cat Creek area, pros- 
pered from the near-by crude oil dis- 
covery. Scores of homesteaders soon 
lived in comfortable circumstances from 
the sale of leases and royalties. Lewis- 


“Frantz, a former governor of Oklahoma, organized 
the Frantz Oil Corporation to drill test wells in 
favorable structures in Montana. 


"Montana Oil Conservation Board, 
Crude Oil Produced, May, 1951. 
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town, especially, flourished from the new 
wealth made available by the oil dis- 
coveries in its vicinity. The major city 
of central Montana became known as 
“the gate city to the 1,000 barrel oil 
fields of Fergus county.” A _ rapidly 
growing population and a heavy building 
program, scheduled for the near future, 
gave Lewistown and Winnett all the 
characteristics of our early-day boom 
mining camps. 

Franz Oil Corporation’s enterprise 
was quickly rewarded. Frantz sold its 
holdings in the Cat Creek oil field for 
$450,000 to Mutuel Oil Company, a Wyo- 
ming group, in the summer of 1920.2 A 
few years later, Mutuel Oil Company 
sold out to Continental Oil Company, 
which still controls the main producing 
area of the Cat Creek oil field. 


* * a 


While Cat Creek was rapidly increas- 
ing its production, considerable oil ac- 
tivity was extended to other parts of the 
state. In Miles City the construction of 
a two thousand barrel crude oil refinery 
was well advanced by the beginning of 
1921. Built for the Miles City Oil Re- 
fining Company, this plant became Mon- 
tana’s first refinery and, thus, forerunner 
of one of the State’s leading ‘industries. 

Drilling activities also started on other 
structures, located in different parts of 
the state, during 1921. The preceding 
year had been marked by rather exten- 
sive leasing activity, following the dis- 
covery of the Cat Creek field. Together 
with Cat Creek, the Fort Benton area 
was attracting attention. Twenty-two 
thousand acres near the old trading post 
city had been leased by the Transconti- 
nental Oil Company during the summer 
of 1920.*' Since W. H. Louther’s attempts 
to drill a test well near Fort Benton in 
1917, this area had been almost forgotten. 
Now Transcontinental Oil Company re- 
considered the structures as having fa- 
vorable possibilities and started test- 
drilling about six miles southeast of Fort 
Benton, in 1921. During this time other 
drilling operations were underway in the 
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southern part of the state, on the Crow 
Indian Reservation, some thirty-eight 
miles south of Hardin. In February, 
1921, the Western States Oil and Land 
Company, a subsidiary of the Midwest 
Oil Company, of Denver, brought in a 
well here with an initial production of 
two hundred barrels a day. The Western 
States well marked the discovery of an- 
other new field. Located in Big Horn 
county, it became known as the Soap 
Creek field.** 

But most important of all 1921 de- 
velopments was the beginning of drilling 
activities in northern Montana, east of 
Glacier National Park. Despite the fact 
that crude oil indications had been found 
near here several years earlier, no new 
development had taken place. The dis- 
coveries of crude oil in southern and 
central Montana, generally, had absorb- 
ed almost all attention and enterprise. 
In March, 1921, however, Gordon Camp- 
bell returned to Toole county. He made 
a more precise and extensive survey of 
the structures which he had first noticed 
in 1914. After Campbell found consider- 
able evidence indicating the presence of 
a large oil pool in that area, he decided to 
drill a test-well as soon as possible. As 
his first drilling location he chose the 
Miller ranch, where the oil showings had 
been reported in a water well about ten 
years earlier. 

In the latter part of 1921, Campbell 
started drilling. After working at it all 
winter, he struck oil on March 22, 1922. 
With the Gordon Campbell well, one of 
Montana’s top fields came into being.*® 
For several years the Kevin-Sunburst 
field ranked first in crude oil production 
among all Montana fields. Campbell had 
proved, definitely, that he was right in 
expecting crude oil in this area, and 
though his well was never a good pro- 
ducer, it represented the second major 
Montana field discovered by Gordon 
Campbell. 


"Great Falls Daily Leader, op. cit., Feb. 24, 1921. 
™ Thid. 

“The Billings Gazette, April 21, 1940. 

“Creat Falls Daily Leader, March 25, 1926. 
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As before, new discoveries brought 
new excitement. Expectations were op- 
timistic. Both established and newly 
formed oil companies were rushing in 
for leases in northern Montana, in the 
area east and west of the Gordon Camp- 
bell well, where the Kevin oil pool was 
believed to extend. 


At the same time another wild-cat was 
started near the town of Sunburst, at 
considerable distance from the area 
proven by the Gordon Campbell well. 
Great excitement was aroused again 
when oil was struck in this Sunburst 
wildcat three months after Campbell’s 
discovery of the Kevin oil pool. More- 
over, the Sunburst well was producing 
in paying quantities, yielding fifty bar- 
rels of crude per day. It was first be- 
lieved that the Sunburst well had opened 
a second pool to the north of the Kevin 
pool, but when more drilling had been 
done in the area between the two origi- 
nal wells, it became clear that the Gor- 
don Campbell well and the Sunburst 
well were producing from the same pool, 
forming the major part of the extensive 
Kevin-Sunburst oil field. 


* * * 


During the remainder of the 1920's, 
Montana’s crude oil industry was domi- 


nated by activity and rapidly increasing 
production of the Kevin-Sunburst field. 
Wildcats were drilled in numbers here- 
tofore unknown. Many of these wells 
added considerably to the proven area 
of the new field, as well as to its total 
daily production. 


Among new discoveries the famous 
Fulton-Rice pool deserves attention. Its 
discoverers, W. M. Fulton and W. E. 
Rice, can be considered as belonging to 
the select group of “fathers of the crude 
oil industry in Montana.’”* Attracted 
by the rumors of the great oil field re- 
cently discovered in northern Montana, 
Fulton came to Kevin-Sunburst area 
and started buying leases. In Shelby 
Fulton and Rice entered into partner- 
ship. Both had “dry hole prospector” 
reputations up to that time. The two 
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While Gordon Campbell, one of the fathers of Montana’s oil industry, was drilling at Devil’s Basin, near Round- 
up, the Franz Oil Company, in December 1919, struck black gold in an unusually rich horizon in the Cat Creek 
field in Petroleum County. This is the discovery well of the important early Cat Creek field. 
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men, nevertheless, pooled their resources 
and optimistically started drilling on the 
acreage taken out by Fulton. This time 
they did not hit a dry hole. Rather, they 
brought in the biggest well drilled thus 
far in Montana—a real bonanza—pro- 
ducing three thousand barrels of crude 
oil the first twenty-four hours! New 
wells drilled in the vicinity proved to 
be big producers, too. During the next 
year, this restricted area of approx- 
imately only a thousand acres produced 
about a million dollars worth of crude 
oil and the Fulton-Rice pool had become 
nationally famous in oil circles. Its dis- 
coverers were richly rewarded. By 1926, 
the Fulton-Rice properties in the Kevin- 
Sunburst field were estimated to have a 
total value of two million dollars.*° 

Fulton and Rice were not the only 
successful operators who made a fortune 
at Kevin-Sunburst during the 1920’s. 
Several newly organized independent 
companies were able to pay attractive 
dividends after only a few years of pro- 
duction. Outstanding among these was 
the Kalispell Kevin Company, organized, 
as the name indicates, by Kalispell and 
Kevin people. This company paid dur- 
ing the first part of the decade a return 
of $12,000 per annum on each $500 origi- 
nally invested, or a total dividend of 
2,400 per cent!*° Fortunes were made, 
too, by several landowners from the sale 
or proceeds of royalties on their oil-con- 
taining land holdings. Rumors of the 
large profits made in Kevin-Sunburst 
field brought new prospectors into this 
area, which not only furthered develop- 
ment of this field but of the oil industry 
in Montana, generally. 

New stimulus for development of 
Kevin-Sunburst came in 1926, when the 
Canadian government, at a conference 
held with officials from the northwest- 
ern states of the United States, asked for 
“full development” of the field. This was 
necessary in order to supply Canadian 
refineries, in Alberta, with the additional 
crude needed during that part of the 
year in which demand for refined prod- 
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ucts in Canada exceeded the crude sup- 
ply. Until that time all crude imported 
from the United States had been pur- 
chased in Wyoming or Mid-continent oil 
fields. Purchase in northern Montana 
would mean a considerable saving in 
cost of transportation for the Canadian 
refiner. To stimulate production, Canda- 
dian refiners were willing to pay the 
Kevin-Sunburst producer part of the 
saving on transportation cost in the form 
of a higher price for crude. 


To care for this increasing production 
of Kevin-Sunburst crude oil, the Sun- 
burst Refining Company had been or- 
ganized for the construction of a refin- 
ing plant at Great Falls. The plant start- 
ed in 1923, but soon proved too small. 
It was then enlarged a few times, so that 
by 1926 it had a total daily refining ca- 
pacity of three thousand barrels and 
occupied, together with its storage tanks, 
a plot of twenty-two acres. This made 
Sunburst Refining Company the largest 
plant in the state at that time. 


During the first part of the 1920’s, the 
Kevin-Sunburst oil field had a rapidly 
increasing production. Compared with a 
total physical production of 441,531 bar- 
rels during 1923, the field produced 
6,457,217 barrels during 1926, an increase 
of 1362.5 per cent in three years! In 
1926 it reached its all-time maximum 
production. From then on Kevin-Sun- 
burst’s crude oil production declined to 
less than two million barrels a year by 
1930. From 1926 to 1930 the total annual 
production decreased from 6,457,217 to 
1,910,8937* or by seventy per cent in four 
years. From 1930 on, annual production 
of Kevin-Sunburst never exceeded two 
million barrels again. No definite reason 
for declining production after 1926 is 
discernable. Based on experiences with 
the field during the 1930’s, it is evident, 
however, that the main factor causing 
the fall in production was a decline in 
new drilling activity due to the lack of 
a market for the sharply increased pro- 
duction of the early years of the field. 
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The excitement of the early years re- 
sulted in an over-supply of Kevin-Sun- 
burst crude. The declining production 
of 1927 and the following years gradually 
adjusted supply to existing demand con- 
ditions. 

* * co 

While the developments in the Kevin- 
Sunburst field dominated Montana’s 
crude oil industry during the decade of 
the 1920’s, important events were hap- 
pening in other parts of the state. Pros- 
pecting for new crude oil had continued 
and proved to be unusually successful. 
Several other new oil fields were dis- 
‘overed during the latter part of the 
1920's. 

Two years after the discovery at 
Kevin-Sunburst, oil was struck in a test- 
well drilled at Lake Basin, Stillwater 
county, in 1924. The presence of natural 
gas in the Lake Basin had been discover- 
ed three years before in a well drilled 
by Barnsdall Foster Company. No pro- 
duction followed, however, as the well 
took fire and became a total loss.** Lake 
Basin started out as a good field but 
after reaching a maximum production 
of 49,522 barrels in 1926, its production 
fell off and it has since remained a small 
field.*® ; 

* %* * 

As the Kevin-Sunburst field is geo- 
logically a part of a large structure, the 
Sweetgrass Arch, extending from south 
of Great Falls nearly to the Canadian 
border, it was generally expected that 
more crude oil pools were hidden in this 
area. One of the firm believers in the 
Sweetgrass Arch was Ralph Arnold, a 
noted petroleum geologist.*® After much 
exploration and surveying in this area, 
Arnold decided to drill a few test-wells 
in the southern end of the Sweetgrass 
Arch. After that he planned to test its 
northern section in the area known as 
the Sweetgrass Hills. For this purpose 
Arnold organized the Montana Pacific 
Oil Company, which started its first well 
on the Pondera structure, near the town 
of Conrad in the fall of 1926. After being 
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delayed for some time by severe winter 
weather, drilling operations resumed the 
following spring. In June, 1927, Montana 
Pacific Oil Company struck oil. This 
introduced another important commer- 
cial oil field to the Montana crude oil 
industry. Soon new wildcats were un- 
derway on the Pondera structure. Its 
crude production increased rapidly and 
by 1929 this field produced almost a 


million barrels of crude and had a pro- 
ducing area of about two thousand 
acres.”' 

Another test-well was started by the 
Montana Pacific Oil Company on the 
Bannatyne farm, thirty-nine miles north- 
west of Great Falls. A gas flow had been 
discovered in a wildcat drilled here in 
1913. Arnold chose a drilling location 
about five miles north of the old gas 


*Tbid., W. M. Fulton was a widely known western oil 
prospector before he came to the Kevin-Sunburst 
field. In 1912 he drilled several wildcats in Mon- 
tana without much success. After leaving this state 
again, Fulton prospected in several western states 
in search for new oil fields. As he drilled dry hole 
after dry hole, he soon became known as the “Dry 
Hole King.” Soon after the discovery of the 
Kevin-Sunburst field, Fulton returned to Montana 
from Colorado, planning to stop wildcatting and 
drill from now on in proven areas, first of all in 
the new Kevin-Sunburst field. W. E. Rice was an 
oil pioneer of somewhat similar background. 

* Ibid. 

* bid. 

*Montana Oil Conservation Board, Statement of Crude 
Oil Produced, May 20, 1950. 

*The Billings Gazette, April 21, 1940. 

*Montana Oil Conservation Board, op. cit., May, 1950. 

“Ralph Arnold, a personal adviser to President Calvin 
Coolidge in oil matters, had considerable influence 
on drilling operations in this state. In a speech 
before the Rocky Mountain Oil and Gas Associa- 
tion in 1927, Arnold stated that drilling in Montana 
would prove to be more successful when more at- 
tention would be paid to the typical geological 
characteristics of this state. The greater part of the 
wells drilled in Montana up until 1927, according 
to Arnold, were put down on locations chosen on 
the advice of* geologists from Wyoming, using 
Wyoming criteria. It was Arnold’s opinion that 
these criteria could only be applied to southern 
Montana, as geological conditions differ from those 
in Wyoming in the central and northern parts of 
Montana. The result of using Wyoming criteria 
had been that many wells in this state had been 
drilled either not deep enough or “off structure.” 
Arnold supported his theory by pointing to the 
Kevin-Sunburst field, which had been discovered 
in an area condemned by Wyoming petroleum 
geologists. 

‘Great Falls Daily Leader, March 9, 1927. 
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This is John O’Neil’s initial venture on the Stone Range, Milk River structure in Northern Montana. A pioneer 
of this field was “Hardrock Coolidge, astute early Montana wildcatter. Note the number of interested specta- 
tors for this sparsely populated section. 





well. He struck oil in July, 1927,** fol- 
lowing the Pondera discovery by about 
a month. Tests of the Bannatyne crude 
showed that it contained fifty-three per 
cent lubricants of a fine quality which 
made the crude valuable for Montana 
refiners, as the Cat Creek and Kevin- 
Sunburst crudes contain little or no lu- 
bricants. The high quality of the crude 
found in the new Bannatyne field pro- 
vided a strong stimulus for additional 
drilling. Soon other companies** se- 
cured leases and started drilling opera- 
tions. The Bannatyne field reached 
maximum production in 1930; from then 
on its annual production showed sharp 
fluctuations until it was abandoned in 
1935.*4 


* * * 


While Ralph Arnold was concentrating 
his attention on the southern part of the 
Sweetgrass Arch, the Bear’s Den Oil 
Company secured oil leases further 
north. This was the Sweetgrass Hills 
country, considered by Arnold as oil 
bearing. After completing its leasing ac- 


tivity the Company started a wildcat on 
the Bear’s Den structure in Liberty 
county. Oil was struck here in June, 
1929, adding more proven area to Mon- 
tana’s growing crude oil fields. The 
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Bear’s Den discovery well was consid- 
ered important in Montana oil circles, 
because it did not produce the usual 
black oil of northern Montana oil fields. 
Instead a high gravity crude of paraffin 
base was found, commanding a substan- 
tial premium over prices paid for the 
crudes of adjacent fields. Moreover, 
the Bear’s Den well had showings of oil 
in two horizons below the sand from 
which it was producing. These factors 
furnished enough evidence for Montana 
operators that another commercial crude 
oil field would be opened in the Sweet- 
grass Hills in the near future, and it was 
generally expected that more drilling 
would follow soon.*® 


* * ok 


When Canadian wildcatters discov- 
ered oil in a well, located 281 feet north 
of the international border along Toole 
county, interest was quickly aroused 
for testing the Montana side, where the 
structure extended. A commercial pro- 
ducer, completed on the Montana side 
in October, 1929, proved to be the dis- 
covery well of another new oil field. 
This became known as the Border field, 
because of a location partly in Mon- 
tana and partly in Alberta. As crude 
oil could be produced in commercial 
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quantities in the Border field and geolo- 
gists considered the structure worthy 
of further testing, an extensive drilling 
campaign was planned for the near 
future. When started, several new pro- 
ducers were brought in, and the annual 
production of the Border field subse- 
quently jumped from 92,756 barrels of 
crude oil in 1930 to 138,366 barrels in 
1931°8 


ok * aK 


While the discoveries of these new oil 
fields in the northern part of the state 
had attracted almost all attention, pros- 
pecting had not been given up in south- 
ern Montana. New interest in this part 
of the state was aroused when, in 
August, 1930, the Ohio Oil Company, 
a subsidiary of Standard Oil, brought 
in a gas well. This well flowed eleven 
million cubic feet of gas per day and 
yielded about thirty-five barrels of 
gasoline.** The Ohio Oil Company well 
was located in Carbon county in the 
region between the towns of Red Lodge 
and Bridger, known as Dry Creek. Con- 
tinued drilling by the Ohio Company 
during 1931 opened a few more big 
wells which brought the new Dry 
Creek oil field quickly into the center 
of attention and caused its daily out- 
put to increase sharply. Real excite- 
ment was created by the Ohio-Robison 
No. 1, which flowed 18,000 barrels of 
crude during the first twenty-four 
hours and was rated as the largest well 
ever completed in Montana up to 1931.°* 
The exceptionally high quality of the 
Dry Crew crude, being of sixty-two 
gravity, which is almost pure gasoline, 


added much to the excitement. No 
great scrambles for leases_ started, 


however, as the Ohio Oil Company had 
secured much of the available acreage 
around the Dry Creek structure before 
starting its drilling operations. More- 
over, the cost of drilling was very high 
in the Dry Creek field as it produced 
from an average depth of 5,500 feet, 
which was considerably deeper than in 
the other Montana oil fields at that 
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time. By 1933 the Ohio Oil Company 
had spent more than one million dol- 
lars for the drilling of eight wells, 
which made the average cost of a Dry 
Creek well amount to $125,000. This 
made the risk of drilling great, and as 
long as profitable production could be 
obtained elsewhere, most operators 
were not attracted to the Dry Creek 
field. Despite all the excitement about 
the big wells in the southern part of the 
state, northern Montana remained the 


favorite region for wildcatters. 
Bs K * 


Around the time of the discovery of 
oil in the Border field, oil had also been 
discovered by Drumheller and Yunck, 
wildcatters, in a well drilled some six 
miles north of Cut Bank. Strangely 
enough, the discoverers did not pay much 
attention to their discovery, although it 
proved the presence of crude oil in the 
Cut Bank area. About a year later, 1930, 
a second well was drilled in this region. 
After many misadventures, it finally 
produced a dismal ten barrels of crude 
per day. Despite the fact that these two 
wells gave definite proof of the presence 
of oil in the Cut Bank region, develop- 
ment was not started until the end of 


“7bid. In 1913 a syndicate of Great Falls businessmen 
drilled a wildcat on the Bannatyne farm in search 
for oil. The well was not drilled deep enough, so 
that no oil was discovered. 

“bid. The greater part of the new leases were taken 
out by the “56 Petroleum Corporation,” outstanding 
independent operator in the Cat Creek field. This 
company should be mentioned, moreover, because 
of its almost fabulous success in the Montana crude 
oil industry. Organized in Miles City in 1919, it 
engaged in crude oil production in the recently dis- 
covered Cat Creek field. It got its name from the 
fact that it had 56 original stockholders. By 1927 
the company had paid a total return of $1,336,640.70 
on the original investment of $14,000. This means 
that each of the 56 original investors received a 
dividend of more than 9,500 per cent. The 56 
Petroleum Corporation is the outstanding example 
of the independent Montana operator and the small 
investor, who made fortunes in the crude oil indus- 
try is that a large part of the leases were held by 
small independents. 

“Montana Oil Conservation Board, Statements of 
Crude Oil Produced, May, 1950. 

“Great Falls Daily Leader, Montana Oil and Industry 
Edition, March 28, 1930. 

"Ibid. 

“Montana Oil Conservation Board, Statements of 
Crude Oil Produced. 

“Great Falls Daily Leader, Montana Oil and Industry 
Edition, February 26, 1932. 
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the year. During the latter part of 1930, 
a Wyoming oil operator, R. C. Tarrent, 
came to northern Montana and took over 
a large amount of the acreage held by 
the Drumheller interests. After secur- 
ing these leases, Tarrent started his first 
well, four miles north of Cut Bank. In 
January, 1931, he struck oil in his Cut 
Bank well, showing an initial production 
of eighty barrels a day.*® The news of 
Tarrent’s well turned the interest toward 
the Cut Bank region and when Tarrent 
completed another commercial well in 
this area, just inside the Blackfeet In- 
dian Reservation,*® other operations fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. Enthusiasm 
quickly mounted, as well after well 
proved commercial producers. Rapid 
development was assured. By 1933 the 
new field had an estimated producing 
area of ten square miles. Though not 
the discoverer, R. C. Tarrent is credited 
with development of the Cut Bank field, 
which would soon rank first among 
Montana’s oil fields.*’ 


"Great Falls Daily Leader, Montana Oil and Industry 


Edition, February 25, 1933. 
“This was the first oil well ever drilled on the Black- 


feet Indian Reservation. } z 
“Great Falls Daily Leader, op. cit., Feb. 25 ,1933. 
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After Gordon Campbell proved that 
crude oil pools existed in central as well 
as in northern Montana; and the new 
Cat Creek and Kevin-Sunburst fields 
were showing profitable production, 
sufficient evidence had been furnished 
to attract out-of-state capital to Mon- 
tana’s oil fields. The first major oil 
company to enter the state was the Con- 
tinental Oil Company which purchased 
the producing properties of the Mutuel 
Oil Company in the Cat Creek field in 
1926. The definite proof of the commer- 
cial possibilities of Montana’s oil fields, 
supplied by Cat Creek and Kevin-Sun- 
burst during the 1920’s, solved the major 
problem of the preceding years. Short- 
age of funds had heretofore prevented 
any sizeable testing campaign of Mon- 
tana’s structures. A better supply of 
capital enabled the many new discov- 
eries of crude oil made in this state dur- 
ing the 1920’s. 

The drilling campaign of the 1920's 
resulted in a considerable increase in 
the crude oil output of Montana. Most 
of the crude not demanded by Montana 
refiners found a ready market in Canada, 
as Alberta refiners did not have suffi- 
cient crude in Canada. This situation 
made it not necessary, for the time be- 
ing, for northern Montana oil producers 
to create additional refining capacity to 
care for their increased production. The 
resulting complete dependency of many 
northern Montana crude producers on 
the Canadian market was to be the cause 
of much economic grief during the fol- 
lowing decade. For instance, as Cana- 
dian buyers reduced their crude pur- 
chases from the northern Montana oil 
fields during the 1930’s, the failure of 
northern Montana companies to expand 
their refining capacity during the 1920’s 
resulted in serious dislocations in the 
oil markets of Montana producers. 

(The depression years lay ahead. This 
period, from 1931 to 1939, is covered in 
the next installment in the January, 
1954, issue.) 
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BULLWHACKERS 


The near approach of the railroad this 
season has introduced a new element 
into our country. Daily large bull trains 
roll into town with their cargoes of var- 
ious kinds of merchandise, and festive 
crack of the whips and well-rounded 
oaths of the bovine persuaders roll sono- 
rously through our streets. For some 
time past, the town, especially during 
the night, has been unusually lively ow- 
ing to the presence of the festive bull- 
whacker, who makes himself generally 
agreeable to the fair maidens of that free 
and easy institution usually known as the 
“hurdy gurdy,” but in common parlance 
the dance house. These sirens, by arts 
only known to themselves, but highly 
infatuating to the innocent whacker, 
generally succeed in despoiling him of 
his hard earned lucre in such a success- 
full manner that the victim not only falls 
an easy prey to their allurements, but 
deems it an honor not to mention a 
privilege to let them fleece him. One pe- 
culiarity of these prairie mariners is the 
apparent power exerted over them by 
the possession of a few dollars of the 


BUM STEER 


“Upon the departure of the Steamer 
Carroll, [from Fort Benton] on the 16th 
instant, a very exciting and ludicrous 
scene took place on board the staunch 
vessel. The Hon. J. M. Arnoux had con- 
tracted to furnish the boat with a fine 
and gentle milch cow, at that time peace- 
fully grazing upon the luxurious bottom 
of the opposite shore—thus Captain Bur- 
leigh is always looking out for the com- 
fort of his passengers. The Carroll left 
the Benton shore and straight way went 
to receive the much coveted animal. The 
boat being made fast, about two dozen 
rooseters [sic] encircled the bovine 
standing there in readiness for them, and 
having under the supervision of Mr. 
Arnoux fastened a rope around its horns, 
they by main strength pulled the animal 
on board the boat. Here the scene 
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realm, and the effect upon their own as 
well as their emoloyer’s situation. As 
long as possessed of a month’s pay, these 
college graduates and descendants of 
noblemen are haughty and overbearing, 
and would fain to grasp a whip or wallop 
a single mild-eyed bovine, for such an 
amount at once assumes prodigious pro- 
portions and hold out promise of many a 
dance, or “face the bar.” At such times 
they are “boss.” The “old man,” as they 
facetiously appelate the proprietor, has 
to await their pleasure, for to work would 
be a disgrace. As soon as the last bright 
dollar is spent, however, a change takes 
place. Like the prodigal of old, they re- 
turn to be taken in once more and work 
with an energy only equalled by the 
small boy who cleans the front yard with 
the price of a circus ticket looming up in 
the distance, promised him by a fond 
parent. As the season advances this state 
of affairs generally changes a trifle, for 
then freight grows less, trains are hung 
up, and the number of eligible and 
“busted” persuaders grows proportion- 
ately larger.—Yellowstone Journal, Miles 
City, Nov. 26, 1881. 


changed as did the mastership of the 
noble craft. After a few furious bellows, 
the animal took supreme command, the 
roosters disappeared in crevices and took 
refuge among the cross-beams; Capt. 
Burleigh quickly ascended to the pilot- 
house, and the Hon. Mr. Arnoux was 
heard to yell from underneath the boiler: 
‘A mistake, boys! This isn’t my cow. It 
hasn’t my brand on!’ After clearing the 
deck, the Texas steer, for such it really 
was, majestically walked on shore and 
solemnly devoured a quarter acre of 
primolo odorato . No milk on board the 
Carroll this trip!” (Fort Benton Record, 
June 23, 1876.) 


* * * 
“This magazine is wonderful for our 
reading room...” 
HARLOWTON PuBLic LIBRARY 
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In 1821 the two great rivals, the Hud- 
sson’s Bay Company and the Northwest 
iniacane. who had been engaged in 
cut-throat competition for control of the 
fur trade of North America for many 
years, merged under the name of the 
older company. Among the things that 
it inherited from the Northwest Com- 
pany, which had long been dominant 
in the Oregon country, was the annual 
expedition into the region of the Snake 
River. It had been started by Donald 
McKenzie soon after the acquisition of 
Astoria by the Northwesters and carried 
on somewhat haphazardly until the mer- 
ger. Governor George Simpson, whose 
territory included the Columbia Depart- 
ment of the newly formed company, was 
interested in this expedition for many 
reasons. Apart from the financial re- 
turn he saw the expedition to the Snake 
River country as a valuable agent in se- 
curing permanent possession of the Ore- 
gon country for Great Britain. Since the 
American fur trappers always preceded 
the actual settlers he reasoned that the 
best way to keep the American away 
from the Columbia was by the applica- 
tion of a “scorched earth” policy to a 
strip of territory lying between the 
American possessions and the Oregon 
country. To this end he planned to trap 
bare the region of the Snake, to make 
it a fur waste, a strip of territory bar- 
ren and inhospitable and therefore un- 
attractive to the vanguard of the Ameri- 
cans. 

The expedition of 1823 had been led by 
Finan McDonald who had made it a 
profitable venture but whose experiences 
had been so disheartening that he had 
refused to return. The brigade of the 
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me PETER SKENE OGDEN IN 
al MONTANA, 1825 


By Edgar I. Stewart 


next year had been led by Alexander 
Ross, a veteran of many years in the 
fur trade. But Ross had had a good 
deal of trouble with rebellious freemen, 
and in October some of his men who 
had been detached to hunt on Goodin’s 
River and who claimed to have been pil- 
laged of their furs by the Snake Indians, 
fell in with a party of Americans under 
Jedediah Smith. The latter had driven 
a hard bargain with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company men, acquiring their remaining 
pelts as the price of leading them north 
to rejoin Ross and the main party. Smith 
then decided to accompany Ross to the 
Flathead Post for the winter. Ross, for 
his part, looked on the Americans as 
spies—which they probably were— and 
let them know that they were unwel- 
come. But apart from this there was 
little that he could do about it. Governor 
Simpson in the meantime had become 
dissatisfied with Ross and had decided 
to replace him with Peter Skene Ogden. 

In that robust period between 1820 and 
1850, when the representatives, both of- 
ficial and unofficial, fought desperately 
for the possession of the empire of the 
old Oregon country, no name bulks larg- 
er or more completely epitomizes the 
period than that of Ogden. Born in 
Quebec in 1794, of Loyalist parents who 
had migrated to Canada rather than live 
under the new American republic, he 
entered the service of the Northwest 
Company at an early age and fought so 
zealously in support of its interests that 
at the time of the merger, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, unable—or unwilling—to 
forget and forgive, had refused to admit 
him to membership. Ogden then jour- 
neyed to London to make a personal 
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* This article is based almost entirely on Ogden’s Snake 
Country Journals, 1824-26, (Hudson’s Bay Record 
Society, Vol. XIII, London, 1950.) It includes not 
only Ogden’s Journal of the 1824-25 expedition, but 
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that of William Kittson is given in Appendix A, 
while Appendix B contains a number of pertine::t 
letters. For some really robust history, the read-1 
is referred to these Journals. 








plea on his own behalf. Apparently on 
the recommendation of Governor Simp- 
son, the previous decision was reversed 
and Ogden became a member of the 
Company, being assigned to the Colum- 
bia Department and more specifically 
to Spokane House where he spent the 
winter of 1823-24. Leadership of the ex- 
pedition to Snake River was certainly 
no sinecure but Ogden accepted it, pos- 
sibly out of gratitude for the Governor’s 
intervention with the Company on Og- 
den’s behalf. 

Ogden reached Flathead Post, located 
where the Northern Pacific Railway sta- 
tion at Eddy, Montana, now stands,” on 
November 26th, and gave Ross a letter 
from Governor Simpson placing Ross in 
command of the post for the winter and 
assigning Ogden to the command of the 
Snake River brigade. 

Originally Mr. William Dears had been 
ordered to accompany the party in the 
capacity of clerk, but the orders were 
changed and Mr. William Kittson, a 
veteran Northwester, went in his place. 
Both he and Ogden kept journals in 
which they recorded the day to day oc- 
currences of the trip, and it is these 
upon which we are largely dépendent 
for our knowledge of what happened. 
The two are often in disagreement, espe- 
cially as to the number of miles travelled 
on certain days. They both are faulty 
in that they often assign directions which 
in view of the circumstances, were im- 
possible. Kittson is probably the more 
reliable, undoubtedly due to the fact 
that he was able to make daily entries 
in his journal while Ogden, with the re- 
sponsibilities of the expedition resting 
heavily upon his shoulders, sometimes 
allowed several days to elapse without 
making an entry and then brought the 
journal up to date all at once. 

Kittson says that the brigade, which 
left Flathead Post on the 20th of Decem- 
ber, 1824, consisted of 22 lodges contain- 
ing ten engages, or company servants, 
53 freemen and lads, 30 women and 35 
children, besides Ogden, Kittson and 
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Charles McKay, a Blackfoot interpreter.*® 
But the roster of the expedition shows 
46 freemen and 12 engages including 
Kittson and McKay, for a total strength 
of 58 in addition to Mr. Ogden.* The 
discrepancy is probably to be explained 
by the fact that the official roster did 
not list the boys or lads who were count- 
ed by Kittson. The men had been sup- 
plied with horses, traps and the other 
materials necessary for trapping beaver 
and feeding themselves during the long 
trip that lay ahead and were equipped 
with 61 guns, 268 horses and 352 beaver 
traps. The presence of the women and 
children, customary with Hudson’s Bay 
Company expeditions of this kind, gave 
it very much the appearance of a small 
scale tribal migration. 

From the post they moved east to 
what was then called the Horse Plains 
and then to Camas Prairie, where they 
eamped on the night of the 21st, about 
ten miles northwest of the present rail- 
way station of Perma.* Here they laid 
over for an extra day and on the 23rd 
moved south striking the Flathead and 
then going upstream until they struck 
the customary crossing place at Perma, 
which was later known as Rivits Ferry 
after the son of old Francis Rivit who 
had settled there.* It should be noted 
that Ogden called the present Clark’s 
Fork River the Flathead, the present 
Flathead River was the North Fork of 
the Flathead, while the South Fork was 
the present Clark’s Fork from Paradise 
east to Missoula plus the present Bitter- 
root River. The Clark’s Fork above Mis- 


‘This background discussion is based largely on the 
introduction to Ogden’s Snake Country Journals 
by Burt Brown Barker and T. S. Elliott, “Peter 
Skene Ogden, Fur Trader” in Oregon Historical 
Quarterly, September, 1910, pp. 229-278. 

* Ogden’s Snake Country Journals, p. viii, Preface by 
E. E. Rich. 

‘William Kittson, Journal of Occurrences in a Trap- 


ping Expedition to and from the Snake Country 
in the Years 1824 and (25), p. 209. 
* Ogden, op. cit. pp. 1-2. 

Ogden, op. cit. p. 6, n. 1. In the preparation of this 
volume, Mr. Lewis A. McArthur and Mr. Robert 
\W. Sawyer have traced Ogden’s route and estab- 
lished the path of his journey and his various camp- 
ing places according to present day maps. 

* Thid. p. 8., n. 1. The name is given as both Rivet and 
Rivit. 
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soula was known by a variety of names, 
the Hellgate, Piegan and Blackfoot 
among them.’ 

On the 24th they travelled along the 
south bank of the present Flathead until 
they reached a small stream known as 
the Riviere aux Marrons or Wild Horse 
River, from the number of wild horses 
that ranged the vicinity. Although these 
animals were supposed to be the prop- 
erty of the Flathead Indians, Ogden was 
of the opinion that they were really 
ownerless and that night members of the 
brigade killed a number of the horses, 
enabling everyone to enjoy a hearty 
meal. 

December 25th and 26th were spent 
in camp. On Christmas Day there was 
some excitement when the tracks of a 
war party were discovered nearby, but 
the day passed quietly and without fur- 
ther alarm, although Ogden expressed 
the fear that the laxity of the freemen 
in guarding their horses could only lead 
to disastrous results. On the 26th the 
numbers of the expedition were in- 
creased by one when a child was born 
to the wife of one of the freemen. Ogden 
used this as an excuse for spending an 
extra day in camp since there was ex- 
cellent pasturage for the horses. On 
this day the traps yielded a solitary 
beaver, the first taken by the brigade, 
and Ogden expressed the hope that this 
was the inauspicious beginning of a total 
take that would at least reach six thou- 
sand.® 

The next day—the 27th—the march 
was resumed following a route which 
approximates that now followed by the 
main line of the Northern Pacific. Camp 
that night was made on the banks of the 
Jocko River which had been named for 
Jacques, Jack or Keyackie Finlay, who 
was a member of Ogden’s expedition.'® 
The next day they ascended that stream 
until they reached the western approach 
to Evaro Pass, and on the 29th this 
defile or height of land was passed and 
the brigade descended on to the plain 
northwest of present Missoula. That 
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evening Jedediah Smith and the other 
Americans who had accompanied Ross 
and who had spent the intervening weeks 
at Flathead Post, overtook and attached 
themselves to Ogden’s party, intending 
to remain with it until they had safely 
passed through the country ranged by 
the war-like Blackfeet.'' On the 30th 
they passed opposite to Hell Gate, the 
narrow canyon just east of Missoula 
through which the Clark’s Fork tumbles. 
Ogden who called it the Gates of Hell. 
located it, incorrectly, to the north and 
said that he could not say why it had 
received its name but that there seemed 
to be something sinister attached to it 
“as even the buffalo” would not pass it 
“although often seen at the entrance.’’’” 
But Kittson, who called the stream the 
“hellgate of Black feet” River said that 
the defile was “much dreaded by the 
natives from the different attacks they 
have met in it from their enemies east 
of the Rocky Mountains.” He added the 
‘name is well appropriated, for it looks 
very dismal and dark.” On the last day 
of the year the brigade moved slowly 
south, up the valley of the present Bit- 
teroot River, and crossed the stream just 
before going into camp. Not only was it 
intensely cold, but there had been snow 
during the greater part of the day, the 
first bad weather that they had had 
since leaving Flathead Post."* 


On New Year’s Day the freemen, at 
Ogden’s request, omitted the usual salute, 
but merely paid him their respects and 
received in return his “best wishes for 
a good hunt and a long life.” He ordered 
the issuance of a drum for all hands and 
the day was spent quietly feasting in 
camp since, as Kittson noted, the men 
did not have enought liquor to make 
them quarrelsome.'® The next day saw 
the brigade again on the march, moving 
‘Idem. See also Kittson, op. cit. p. 211. 

* Ogden, op. cit. p. 7. 

* Idem. 

" Kittson, op. cit., p. 211, n. 1. 
" Ibid. p. 211. 

” Ogden, op. cit. pp. 9-10. 

* Kittson, op. cit. p. 211. 

* Idem. 


* Idem. 
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southward despite the intense cold. Og- 
den noted that the region which had 
formerly abounded in beaver, had been 
trapped clean with no trace of the ani- 
mals remaining.*® 

That evening several young Nez Perce 
Indians visited the camp saying that 
their camp of five lodges was located 
only a short distance away, so, the next 
morning when three horses belonging 
to the freemen were discovered missing, 
suspician immediately fixed upon the 
Nez Perce. A visit to their camp re- 
sulted in the recovery of one of the horses 
but the others were too well hidden to 
be discovered, so the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany men contented themselves with tak- 
ing two horses belonging to the Indians 
and departing, although not without pro- 
test from the Nez Perce. A short scuffle 
ensued, but when the whites showed a 
disposition to enforce their decision by a 
resort to arms if necessary, the Nez Perce 
acquiesced, although somewhat sullen- 
ly.17 The brigade then moved upstream 
and again crossed the river although with 
some difficulty, due to the great amount 
of floating ice in the stream. That night 
a close watch was kept and although it 
was feared that the Nez Perce would at- 
tempt some form of retaliation the night 
and the day following passed without 
unusual occurrence. But in the evening 
some of the Nez Perce overtook the 
brigade and announced their intention 
of acompanying Ogden’s party to the 
buffalo country. They asserted that the 
horses had been stolen by their tribesmen 
who had remained behind and that they 
personally did not resent those that the 
whites had taken in exchange. Just how 
many Indians joined the party here is 
uncertain, Kittson says “a lodge,” while 
Ogden who gives the date as the 5th, 
says there were three lodges. According 
to Kittson, the expedition now consisted 
of 22 lodges of whites, 1 of Flatheads, 2 
of Nez Perce and 2 of Snakes.'* 

The roads were covered with ice and 
very dangerous. On the 6th, Kittson suf- 
fered a badly sprained left ankle when 
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his horse fell with him. He was remount- 
ed with difficulty and that evening had 
to be carried across a small stream and 
in to camp. Since the encampment had 
wood and grass in abundance, Ogden 
did not raise up camp on the 7th, since 
Kittson was unable to travel without 
being carried. But on the 8th the march 
was resumed, the injured man being 
given a stronger horse with what he 
called “a lodge” constructed on it so that 
he could travel without discomfort, a 
man being detailed to lead the horse. 
On the 9th they covered fifteen miles 
over a very rough road, the march being 
extremely painful to Kittson due to the 
awkward way in which the lodge was 
placed on the horse.’® In the course of 
the day they passed the famous Medicine 
Tree on the East Fork of the Bitterroot 
River. Ogden referred to it as the “Ram’s 
Horn” and described it as a ram’s head 
projecting from a large pine tree, the 
horns being about five feet from the base 
of the tree. Although it was evident to 
him that the horns had been there a good 
many years—probably forty in his opin- 
ion—he said that they appeared to be 
fresh. The natives were reported to stand 
in great awe of the horns and to attribute 
many wonderful things to them.”° Kit- 
tson makes no mention of the tree at 
this time, which would indicate that it 
was somewhat off the trail and that he 
did not visit it because of the pain he 
was suffering from his injured leg. 

On the 12th only a short march was 
made and the expedition went in to camp 
early. While Ogden says that the men 
of the camp engaged in a battle royal 
for the lack of something better to do,”' 
Kittson says that it was the women and 
that it was “on acount of play or gamb- 


*® Ogden, op. cit. p. 10. 


* Ibid. p. 11; Kittson, op. cit. 212 

™ Ogden, op. cit. pp. 11-12; Kittson, op. cit. p. 212. 

” Kittson, op. cit. p. 213. 

” Ogden, of. cit. p. 13. For a discussion of this phen- 
omenon see George F. Weisel, Jr., “The Ram’s 
Horn Tree and Other Medicine Trees of the Flat- 
Head Indians” in Montana Magazine of History, 
Vol. I, No. 3, July, 1951, pp. 5-13. 


** Ogden, op. cit. p. 14. 
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Ram’s Horn Tree on the East Fork of the Bitterroot River between the present towns of Darby and 
Sula. From a photograuph taken about 1921. For a detailed account see the article by George F. 
Weisel, Jr., Montana Magazine of History, July 1951. The Indians are Flatheads. 
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ling.”** That night a dispute took place 
between one of the Nez Perce and his 
wife. He struck her on the head with 
the butt of his gun and she fell to the 
sround. Believing that he had killed 
her the husband went a short distance 
from the camp and shot himself. But 
the woman was only stunned and soon 
regained consciousness, and the next day 
traded a horse in order to have some 
things to sacrifice to her husband’s mem- 
ory.” This incident caused Ogden to 
reflect that he might with propriety call 
the place Suicide or Murder Encamp- 
ment. It might be noted that Ogden 
makes no mention of the woman regain- 
consciousness, but simply says that the 
Nez Perce “cruelly murdered her” and 
then “put an end to his own existence.”’** 


Although Ogden claimed that on the 
morning of the 13th, they were on the 
move at an early hour, Kittson says that 
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the march began later than usual.”° At 
first they moved through a snow storm 
so heavy that it was only with difficulty 
that they could see the horses, but the 
weather soon cleared and they crossed 
the Continental Divide by way of Gib- 
bon’s Pass reaching a height of land 
“where the south branch of the Flat 
Head River also a fork of the Missourie 
take their rise within 300 yards of each 
other.”** That night they camped on 
an oblong plain in from two to three 
feet of snow and with snow on the moun- 
tains all around them.*’ In crossing the 
divide they had passed out of the Oregon 
country and into territory that was defi- 
nitely American. Although violating 
= Kittson, op. cit. p. 213. 

* Idem. 

* Ogden, op. cit. p. 14. 

* Idem, Kittson, op. cit. p. 213. 


* Ogden, of. cit. p. 14. 
* Kittson, op. cit. p. 214. 
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American sovereignty of the region, Og- 
den was merely following the estab- 
lished route from the Flathead Post to 
the Snake country, following the same 
route that McDonald and Ross had taken 
before him. 


They were now in the Big Hole coun- 
try and since this region was infested 
by the implacable Blackfeet it was nec- 
esary to regulate the progress of the 
party by the encampments which they 
found suitable for defense. The brigade 
moved slowly south and east, apparently 
following down present-day Trail Creek 
to its junction with the Big Hole River 
and then ascending the latter stream 
until on the evening of the 19th of Janu- 
ary they camped nearly opposite the 
“boiling fountain” or hot spring at the 
present town of Jackson. Here, since 
there was an abundance of both wood 
and grass, Ogden decided to lay over 
for a few days to recruit the strength 
of the horses. Some beaver were being 
taken and the freemen also engaged 
in a favorite pastime, the running of 
buffalo. Although many animals were 
killed, the meat of only a few was 
brought into camp which caused Ogden 
to comment that this was not only a sin- 
ful waste of meat, but also of ammuni- 
tion.2* The brigade remained in camp 
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Peter Skene Ogden about 1822. The original of this 
painting is in the Privincial Library, Victoria, B. C. 





until the morning of the 26th when it 
began to move slowly south-east and on 
the morning of the 30th was in the vi- 
cinity of Armstead on the Beaverhead 
River. 

No watch had been kept over the horses 
for some time, but every night those 
animals belong to the Company were 
herded together into a compact group 
and put near the tents but the freemen 
left theirs to wander among the hills. 
That night disaster struck and on the 
morning of the 3lst, twenty-six horses 
were discovered to be missing. Examina- 
tion soon revealed the tracks of the 
thieves who were believed to have struck 
early the night before, and who from 
shoes and cords left behind were thought 
to have been Blackfeet or Blood Indians, 
although Kittson says Gros Ventre or 
Fall Indians. A large party of freemen 
immediately started in pursuit—Ogden 
says twenty-five men, while Kittson puts 
the number at twenty—but they suc- 
ceeded in recovering only a part of the 
stolen animals. Ogden said that nine 
horses were recovered, while Kittson said 
eight and added that the Indians had 
abandoned seven of them because of 
weakness. During the day some hunters 
who had been absent at the time of the 
raid returned to camp and reported hav- 
ing seen the tracks of the marauders who 
were apparently returning from a thiev- 
ing expedition to the Snake Country. 
Among the lost animals were a number 
of the best buffalo hunters and runners 
which was a source of no particular re- 
gret to Ogden who expressed the hope 
that the incident would cause the free- 
men to keep a better watch over their 
horses, but who was frankly skeptical 
whether any such reform would be any- 
thing more than temporary.°® 

Camp was raised on the 2nd of Feb- 
ruary and the brigade moved south across 
a plain which the natives called Horse 
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Plains from the number of horses stolen 
there at various times by the war tribes, 
and to the appropriateness of which Og- 
den could testify. Due to the loss of the 
horses, many of the freemen were com- 
pelled to walk, and this plus the weak- 
ness of the remaining animals resulted 
in slow travelling, with the expedition 
remaining over for an extra day in camp 
whenever a campsite with a good supply 
of grass and adequate facilities for de- 
fense presented itself. 


On Sunday, February 6th, Louis Kana- 
tigan, an Iroquois Indian, was accidental- 
ly shot and killed by his wife who was 
a member of the Pend Oreille tribe. Og- 
den said that the accident occurred while 
she was attempting to half-cock the gun, 
while Kitson said she was in the act of 
handing the gun to her husband. In 
any event the gun was discharged, the 
ball entering the chest of her husband, 
who died in a few minutes later without 
uttering a word. A relative of the de- 
ceased who was present at the time sub- 
stantiated the woman’s story and said 
the shooting was accidental. Burial took 
place the next day without any pomp 
or ceremony except the saying of pray- 
ers by the tribe. What surprised Kittson 
was the fact that no sooner was the body 
underground than “the woman changed 
the situation of the lodge and the rela- 
tion immediately took her as his wife.”*° 
The property of the deceased was turned 
over to Ogden who found no trouble in 
disposing of the various articles, espe- 
cially the three horses. The next day 
the brigade remained in camp and that 
night one of the half-breeds shot a horse 
belonging to another member of the ex- 
pedition mistaking the animal for a wolf. 
Kittson noted laconically that “no satis- 
faction was given to the old man for this 
= 


* Ogden, op. cit. p. 18. 

* Thid, p. 19; Kittson, op. cit. pp. 215-16. 
Kittson, op. cit. p. 216. 

* Ibid. p. 217. 

7 Idem. 

* Ogden, op. cit. p. 21. 
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Peter Ogden, son of Peter Skene Ogden, and 
child, in 1870. Original photograph in the 
Archives of British Columbia. 





On the 10th day a short march was 
made, a sudden storm forcing them to 
make camp in a clump of poplars as 
the snowfall was so heavy that they 
could not see ahead. The cold was also 
intense and all members of the expedi- 
tion suffered considerable discomfort, 
some of the children being frostbitten.** 
The next day the brigade crossed the 
heighth of land which divides the waters 
flowing into the tributaries of the Mis- 
souri from those flowing into the Salmon 
River. Although Ogden said that the 
ascent was great and the descent equally 
so, and described the defile as an awful 
looking place, ten miles in length where 
a dozen Blackfoot Indians “could, with- 
out exposing themselves, destroy an army 
without any chance of its escaping,”** 
Kittson disagreed and said that the de- 
file was of no magnitude and that the 
party soon fell on a level plain on which 
they took a south course for about four 
miles and soon reached the South Fork 
of the Salmon River. The group had 
crossed the Continental Divide, prob- 
ably by way of Lemhi Pass and had 
reached the Lemhi River. The camping 
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place that night in all probability was 
near the present town of Tendoy, Idaho.** 


From here the brigade proceeded south 
and then across to the Snake River plains. 
The Snake River was reached on the 6th 
of April in the vicinity of the present 
town of Blackfoot, Idaho. They then pro- 
ceeded roughly up the Blackfoot River, 
then across to Bear River in southern 
Idaho. They followed Bear River south- 
ward, and on the 5th of May crossed the 
42nd parallel out of the Oregon country 
and into the present state of Utah, and 
into territory then loosely held—if it can 
be said to have been held by any one— 
by the government of Mexico. Here, on 
the 24th of May, at a point on the present 
Weber River, eleven of Ogden’s freemen 
deserted to an American fur-trapping 
party under the leadership of Johnson 
Gardner, an example that was followed 
by eight others within the next few days. 
Ogden, fearful of further desertions, be- 
gan to retreat, and returned to Snake 
River. He proposed to return to Fort 
Nez Perces by way of the Snake, but 
his remaining trappers rebelled, so, aided 
by the providential arrival of several 
Flatheads who told him that their village 
was located on Henry’s Fork, Ogden, led 
what remained of his party in that di- 
rection . They had begun to ascend that 
stream and were taking some beaver, 
when the report that another party of 
Americans was descending Henry’s Fork 
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In 1827, American Fur Co., purchased the Columbia Fur 

Co. Pierre Choteau expanded his Upper Missouri Hold- 

ings, eventually operating posts at Fort Benton, Bert- 
hold, Clark, Pierre, Sarpy and Union. 


caused Ogden to leave the stream and 
turn westward once more, moving gen- 
erally northwestward until on the 2nd 
of July he crossed the Continental Divide 
through Monida Pass back into Montana 
and on to the headwaters of the Mis- 
souri River, which was American ter- 
ritory and where he had no right to be.*° 
They fell on “a small rivulet running 
east and coming from the westward”** 
on the north side of which they encamped 
with the Flatheads on the south bank. 
From here they moved generally north- 
westward, taking some beaver and ex- 
periencing a variety of weather, very 
warm on the 4th, with showers of snow 
on the 7th, and on the 10th were back 
in the vicinity of Armstead, probably 
having followed down Red Rock River. 
They camped that night a short distance 
below the camp-site of January 31st, 
where the horses had been stolen. Here 
a young lad was killed by being thrown 
from his horse while hunting buffalo. 
According to Ogden he lived only three 
hours after the accident although Kit- 
tson said that he lived through the night, 
dying early the next morning. 


On the 12th, camp was raised and the 
brigade began to retrace its route of the 
previous January, moving northwest- 
ward. On the 14th they were again at 
the “boiling fountain” at Jackson, and 
the next day reached the campsite where 
they had spent the week of January 19th 
to 26th, opposite the “grand defile” or 
Gibbon’s Pass which they had crossed 
on the 13th of January. Here the Flat- 
heads planned to leave the brigade, start- 
ing for the falls below Flathead Post to 
trade. Preparations were made for Kit- 
tson and two of the engaged men to ac- 
company the Indians, taking a number 
of horses and transporting the accumu- 
lated Company furs to Spokane House. 
Several of the freemen also gave up their 


furs for Kittson to take along. A good 
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many of the freemen would have liked 
to have gone with Kittson since they 
were desirous of abandoning the country, 
but Ogden was able by threats and prom- 
ises to persuade them to remain with the 
brigade. One man, Soteau St. Germain, 
was able to give him the slip and get 
away, but Ogden consoled himself with 
the observation that the man was sick 
and would have been of little service 
to the party.*® 

Kittson, acompanied by the two en- 
gagees, Joseph Pin and Joachim Hubert, 
having in charge 18 horses loaded with 
furs, started for Spokane House on the 
morning of Saturday, June 16th. They 
were accompanied by a few lodges of 
Flatheads, the others of the tribe having 
gone on ahead. That evening at the 
eastern entrance to Gibbon’s Pass the 
two parties were united and Kittson 
noticed the presence of Soteau and in- 
quired his reasons for leaving the brig- 
ade, receiving the answer that the man 
was sick and had been for some time. 
Two women belonging to the freemen 
also followed Kittson’s party, one of them 
apparently turned back while the other 
went on to Spokane.*® 


On the 17th, Kittson and his small 
party passed through Gibbon’s Pass fol- 
lowing the natives. Only ten lodges of 
Indians were with him as he had de- 
cided that he could not possibly keep 
up with the main party due to the poor 
condition of his horses. They camped 
that night on the Bitterroot River which 
he called the South Fork of the Flathead. 
His horses were kept tied up and watched 
all night, but in the morning six be- 
linging to the natives were found to be 
missing, stolen from the very tent doors 
by the audacious Piegans. Here Kittson 
secured a canoe, apparently cached there 
earlier by Ogden and to this he trans- 
ferred some of the furs in order to lighten 
the loads of the horses.*° He also rem- 
edied an earlier omission and took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to visit the 
Medicine Tree, which he described as a 
ram’s horn fixed in the middle of a pine 
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tree about six feet from the root. Ex- 
plaining that great respect was paid to 
it by the Indians he said that they 
claimed that “the great Wolf got the 
ram to run against the tree in order to 
destroy himself many years ago.’’*? 

On the 19th the canoe was loaded with 
six of the 44 bundles or packs of furs 
and placed in charge of Souteau and a 
young half-breed. The horses by this 
time were in dreadful condition, some 
with holes on their backs and sides as a 
result of the extremely warm weather 
and the loads they had to carry, so any 
easing of their burdens were a welcome 
respite. But on the 22nd the party 
reached the confluence of the Bitterroot 
and the Clark’s Fork where the route 
left the river and turned overland. Here 
the canoe was taken to pieces and dried 
and all of the furs loaded on the horses. 
The party crossed Evaro Pass and on the 
25th reached the present Flathead River. 
The canoe was put together and loaded 
with four packs of furs. On the 30th they 
passed the Flathead Post which, while it 
had been deserted since the previous 
March, was still in good repair although 
between this time and the 24th of No- 
vember, it was to suffer extensive dam- 
age at the hands of the Indians. On the 
31st of July, Kittson and his small party 
reached the “chutes” about twelve miles 
below the post—present day Thompson 
Falls—where they halted to await the 
arrival of the brigade from Spokane. 
Kittson noted with satisfaction that all 
of the furs and horses were safe at the 
encampment. On the 15th of August, 
John Work arrived and two days later 
the horses, together with some needed 


“ Tbid. p. 22; Kittson, op. cit. p. 217. 

“ Ogden, op. cit. p. 65, n. 1. David E. Miller of the 
University of Utah has worked out Ogden’s route 
in that state and has definitely established the place 
where Ogden’s freemen deserted to the Americans, 
Miller, “Peter Skene Ogden’s Journal of his Ex- 
pedition to Utah,” Utah Historical Quarterly, April, 
1952. 

* Kittson, of. cit. p. 241. 

* Thid. p. 243; Ogden, op. cit. p. 66. 

* Ogden, op. cit. p. 68. 

* Kittson, op. cit. p. 244. 

“ Idem. 

“ Idem. 
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supplies, and a number of letters and 
dispatches, were placed in charge of Joa- 
chim Hubert and Grospied, a Flathead 
chief, and started back to rejoin Ogden’s 
brigade.*? 

Kittson had been somewhat reluctant 
to leave Ogden, realizing full well that 
the latter was in dangerous country with 
most of the freemen ready to desert at 
the earliest opportunity.** That this was 
no idle fear is shown by their behavior 
after Kittson’s departure. While Ogden 
had requested that because of the com- 
parative weakness of the party, none 
absent themselves from camp overnight, 
seven did not return on the night of the 
17th, and when they did come in the 
next day gave the excuse that they had 
pursued a band of red deer too far to be 
able to return. 

The brigade moved slowly down the 
Big Hole River taking a considerable 
number of beaver although these animals 
were not as plentiful as formerly owing 
to the fact that the Indians had worked 
the country quite thoroughly. On the 
29th, they crossed the Continental Divide 
possibly through present Deer Lodge 
Pass into the drainage basin of the Clark’s 
Fork and the Columbia Rivers . They 
“descended into a fine plain and en- 
camped on a river large in size taking 
its rise from the Southwest ...”’** Ogden 
planned to ascend this river, possibly one 
of the upper tributaries of the Clark’s 
Fork, as he understood that it had never 
been trapped or even visited by white 
men, but since the Kootenais had been 
there in the spring, he feared that they 
had left few beaver for his men. 


The brigade remained in camp over the 
30th. A wife of one of the guides—Ogden 
remarked that he had three and could 
afford to lose one—in a fit of jealousy, 
committed suicide by hanging herself. 
She left four young children, who, Og- 
den remarked, would “experience the in- 
conveneience of being without their 
mother.”*° 

On this same day one of the trappers 
in returning to the camp discovered a 
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Blackfoot lurking nearby. The fellow at- 
tempted to escape but was captured and 
brought into camp where he freely ad- 
mitted that he was one of a party who 
were attempting to steal horses, the 
others having remained a short distance 
away in the mountains. He was deprived 
of his horse-cords and other equipment 
and then, since the Flatheads who were 
with the brigade wished to kill him, Og- 
den sent McKay to escort him to the 
mountains and turn him loose. The fel- 
low was badly frightened as he had 
plenty of reason to be, but Ogden saw 
the incident as a warning to his men to 
keep a strict watch over the horses.*® 

The camp moved the next day, travel- 
ling west over a road that was rocky and 
hilly with high mountains on every side. 
The next morning six horses were dis- 
covered to be missing, having been stolen 
between daybreak and the time that the 
call to raise camp was given, the thieves, 
who were four in number, apparently 
having hidden all night near the camp 
but not getting an earlier opportunity, 
as the horses were closely guarded. Im- 
mediate pursuit was made and the 
thieves were so hard pressed that they 
had to abandon the stolen horses, all of 
which were recovered. A few days later 
the expedition found itself on the upper 
reaches of present day Flint Creek and 
Ogden reported that there were many 
plots and plans among the freemen, most 
of them planning to desert and make 
their way back to Spokane. But they 
failed to put the plan into execution and 
the next morning followed Ogden when 
he gave the order to move out, although 
not without considerable grumbling and 
complaint. On the 9th, two more horses 
were stolen, and only one recovered. The 
theft was due solely to the fact that only 
four of the freemen were willing to keep 
watch at night, although they realized 
that they were in the heart of the country 
ranged by the war tribes.** 

On the 16th the long threatened revolt 
finally came. That morning when Ogden 
gave the call to raise camp, all but seven 
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of the freemen refused to accompany 
him further, declaring that the route he 
proposed following was too dangerous. 
Instead they said they would go and 
join the Flatheads and then come and 
join him again. All of Ogden’s arguments 
were of no avail, but from the fear that 
he might again encounter a party of 
Americans, he refrained from any 
threats. But he promised himself that 
if his life was spared until fall an example 
would be made of some of these men, 


adding that the sooner they were sent out - 


of the country, the better it would be for 
all concerned. The party was now on the 
lower reaches of Flint Creek, and the 
seven freemen and nine engages who 
were left turned northwestward across 
a tongue of land to reach the stream that 
Ogden called the Arrowstone River, 
which was another of the many names 
for the present Clark’s Fork. The next 
day they began to ascend that stream 
and were joined by one of the trappers 
who had deserted the day before and 
had now repented his action. This 
brought the total strength of the party 
to 17, few enough in view of the danger- 
ous country which they were passing. 
The route followed was now mostly 
southeast and then south, probably fol- 
lowing the valley of the river and taking 
considerable numbers of beaver despite 
Ogden’s complaint that the party was 
getting low on traps.**® 

On the 27th they were passing south 
through Deer Lodge valley and Ogden 
noted a visit to the “boiling fountain,” 
at present Warm Springs. He said that 
the water was not very hot and of no 
particular taste, but noted that the thirty 
fathom of line to was unable to reach 
the bottom. The brigade now continued 
south and passed through Deer Lodge 
Pass, camping that night on the same 
campsite that they had occupied a month 
before.*® The next day they pushed on, 
ascending the Big Hole River and that 
night reached the encampment of July 
16th, where Kittson had left the party. 
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The fur trade expanded quite rapidly after Ogden’s visit. 
Fort Union was built in 1832. This picture, however, was 
not taken until 1866. 





Ogden was now anxious as to the fate 
of the men and horses that Kittson was 
to send back. So McKay was sent out 
to reconnoitre, and if possible, to discover 
whether there were any signs that the 
Flatheads had passed that way on their 
return. McKay found no sign of the Flat- 
heads or of the absent men, but he did 
meet with eight Piegans who were on a 
horse stealing expedition against the 
Flatheads. These Indians told him that 
a party of Blackfeet had just returned 
from Bear’s River with a party of 53 
horses stolen from the Americans. This 
news caused Ogden to be even more 
concerned for his returning men and 
horses, so he sent two men in an attempt 
to discover the whereabouts of the Flat- 
heads and to warn them of their danger. 
Knowing that the Piegans were now 
aware of his presence in the region and 
fearful that they might make an attempt 
on the horses, Ogden moved his camp 
to a site about three miles farther south 
which had the advantage of being much 
more defensible and where the horses 
could be more easily guarded.°° 


* Ibid. pp. 245-7. 

* Ibid. p. 243. 

“ Ogden, of. cit. pp. 69-70. 
* Ibid. p. 70. 

“ Thid. pp. 70-71. 

* Ibid. p. 72. 

* Thid. pp. 73-75. 

” Ibid. p. 76. 

” Ibid. pp. 76-77. 








From the 3lst of August to the 7th 
of September they remained in camp 
in the expectation of hearing from the 
missing men. On the 5th they moved 
another two miles farther south in order 
to be closer to the traps. There were 
frequent alarms, articles of clothing and 
a saddle-blanket belonging to some of 
the men were found or seen among the 
Blackfeet which caused Ogden to suspect 
that his men had been killed. But about 
mid-day on the 7th, the absent men ar- 
rived accompanied by a Flathead chief 
and explained the delay as due to their 
being pillaged of their goods and 18 
horses. The loss sustained by the Com- 
pany was 20 pounds of ammunition, one- 
half a roll of tobacco, two dozen scalpers, 
twenty yards of green beads, nine traps, 
three ice-chisels and six horses; the re- 
maining horses having been the property 
of the freemen. In Ogden’s opinion, this 
loss was due entirely to the carelessness 
of the men. He also learned that a camp 
of Flatheads was not too far distant and 
that the trappers “who forked on the 
16th” were with them, and would join 
him in about five days. They were re- 
ported to have taken about two hundred 
beaver, a report that he hoped was true, 
but of which he was frankly skeptical.*’ 
On the 13th the Flathead camp made its 
appearance accompanied by all of the 
missing trappers except one who had 
gone with a smaller party of the Indians. 
All except three of the men agreed to 
accompany the brigade to Fort Nez 
Perces, and the next day camp was raised 
and the party moved southward camping 
again at the “boiling fountain” at Jack- 
son near sunset of the 15th. 


That night some thirty horses belong- 
ing to the Flatheads were stolen by the 
Piegans, and on the 18th another attempt 
was made on the horses. But this time 
three of the thieves were captured and 
were given a sound thrashing, and in 
addition one of them had his ears clipped 
as a further punishment. Earlier in the 
day three of the men with McKay as 
their leader had been sent to the Piegan 
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camp in an attempt to recover the horses 
lost in the earlier raid. Although he was 
well received, McKay’s horse was stolen 
soon after his arrival by an Indian from 
another camp, and soon the thieves who 
had received the thrashing, arrived. They 
proposed to retaliate upon McKay and 
his men, but the latter were warned in 
time and succeeded in making their es- 
cape. The experience, however, proved no 
deterrent for that same night the Piegans 
stole twenty more horses, one of which 
belonged to a freeman and the others 
to the Indians.*? 


On the 21st the brigade raised camp, 
but instead of following their old route, 
turned eastward and after a journey of 
about twenty miles over some very high 
hills, reached a level plain where they 
found a large camp of Blood Indians to- 
gether with a few Piegans and Gros 
Ventres. That night ten more horses 
were stolen, all belonging to the Flat- 
heads. The next day they continued 
eastward, Ogden believed that the moun- 
tains through which he had been travel- 
ling divided the headwaters of the Snake 
and the Misouri Rivers, but after cross- 
ing them found that he was mistaken 
and that he was still in the drainage basin 
of the Missouri, and was in fact on the 
upper reaches of Red Rock River, the 
very stream that he had left on the 21st. 
He felt that it was strange that the color 
of the waters would allow the identifica- 
tion of the streams, the waters of the 
Missouri being white and muddy, while 
those of the Columbia were perfectly 
clear.** 


The next day when camp was raised 
three of the freemen refused to go along, 
alleging that there was too much danger 
in following the course that Ogden pro- 
posed. Despite the fact that he “made an 
example of one’ by giving him a drub- 
bing, he failed to change their determina- 
tion. Also left behind were McKay and 
Joachim Hubert who were to take up 
some cached furs when the Flatheads 
returned from the buffalo hunt and 
transport them to Flathead Post. The 
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by fifteen lodges of Indians, moved out, 
travelling south and headed for Monida 
Pass through which they passed on the 
29th, back into the drainage area of the 
Snake River and out of Montana." 
Receipt of the news of the desertion 
of Ogden’s freemen caused considerable 
excitement among Company officials in 
London. Due to very inadequate geo- 
graphical knowledge of the area in which 
he was operating, it was believed, wrong- 
ly, that the desertions had taken place 
east of the Rock Mountains, and that the 
brigade had been trespassing on Ameri- 
can territory, which it had. As a result, 
positive and peremptory orders were 
sent to both Governor Simpson and 
Chief Factor McLoughlin reminding 
them that it had never been the policy 
of the Company to hunt in territories 


" Ibid. pp. 78-80. 
* Ibid. pp. 81-82. 
Ibid. pp. 83-84. 
“ Ibid. pp. 84-85. 
“Governor and Committee to John McLoughlin, Sep- 


tember 20, 1826; Governor and Committee to Gov- 
ernor Simpson, March 12, 1827. The relevant pas- 


sages from both letters may be found in Frederick 
Merk, “Snake Country Expedition, 1824-25” in the 
Vississippi Valley Historical Review, June, 1934, 
p. 73. This same article is printed in the Oregon 
Historical Quarterly, June, 1934. 
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“beyond the neutral ground” and that 
trapping parties were not to cross the 
Continental Divide.®® And on his journey 
to the Snake Country and on his return, 
Ogden had trespassed on American terri- 
tory apparently with the full knowledge 
and consent of both Governor Simpson 
and Chief Factor McLoughlin. But their 
tolerant attitude was not shared by Com- 
pany officials in London. As a result a 
new point of departure for the Snake 
River brigade had to be found, since the 
only practicable route from the Flathead 
Post to Snake River involved a violation 
of American territory. The new point of 
departure was Fort Nez Perces on the 
Columbia River. Although Ogden con- 
tinued to lead the Snake Country brigade 
for several years, he never, so far as we 
know, entered any of the territory which 
comprises the present state of Montana, 
again. His experiences in the region, al- 
though interesting, were somewhat cas- 
ual, but they do form an integral part 
of the great chain of events involved in 
the struggle for empire—the coritest of 
Great Britain and the United States for 
the control of the Oregon Country. 
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This is an account of an 1865 experi- 
ence in Montana Territory. It concerns 
the marketing of our first crop of pota- 
toes." 


In the early years I was engaged in 
agricultural pursuits; first, confining my- 
self to raising vegetables and grain on a 
somewhat extensive scale. In 1864, when 
we crossed the plains from [Illinois 
going by way of the Wind river 
and the Yellowstone to the Gallatin val- 
ley, my brother John and myself con- 
cluded to locate and engage in agricul- 
tural pursuits; instead of taking our 
chances in mining, as almost everybody 
who crossed the plains at that time did. 


In getting grain for seed we were 
obliged to send to Utah Territory, a dis- 
tance of over 500 miles. Grain cost us, 
by the time it was delivered at our old 
ranche, near what is now the city of 
Bozeman, about 20¢ a pound. Fortu- 
nately some vegetables, and especially 
potatoes, had been raised in the lower 
part of the Gallatin valley by the Rouse 
brothers, Mr. W. J. Beall, the Penwell 
brothers, Jacob Gumm, the Dunbar 


brothers, Mr. Loutsenizer and others. So 
we were able to procure seed potatoes 
close at home, although they cost us all 
the way from 25c to 40c a pound.” 
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TUBERS 


W. Alderson 


In one case we were fortunate enough 
to trade off one of the horses we drove 
across the plains, valued at $250, to Mr. 
D. E. Rouse for a thousand pounds of 
potatoes. Those were secured in the fall 
of 1864 and we managed to take care of 
them during the winter for seed the fol- 
lowing spring. 

Our potato crop in 1864 was a very 
excellent one, being raised on sod ground 
and well cultivated. After raising our 
potatoes and getting them well housed, 
the next thing was to get them marketed 
and we had no markets nearer than 
either Virginia City, in Alder Gulch; 
Helena, in Last Chance Gulch; or Dia- 
mond City, in Confederate Gulch; the 
places ranging from 75 to 200 miles dis- 
tant from Bozeman. Sometime during 
the latter part of November, 1865 the 
weather being very mild, one of those 
calm, balmy seasons in the fall of the 
year, so common to Montana, we con- 
cluded to load up two wagons with po- 
tatoes and start to the market. My team 
was a span of large American horses that 
we had driven across the plains attached 
to one of the wagons, and the other 
driven by my brother was three yoke of 
young oxen. 





W. W. Alderson, 1831-1906, was an outstanding Mon- 
tana pioneer and a man of many interests and abilities. 
Of English birth, Alderson was one of the first farmers 
in the Gallatin Valley. He helped bring the first church 
and the first school to Bozeman: establish the State 
Press Association; and was a founder of Montana Wes- 


leyan University. After 1877 he published the Bozeman 


AVANT COURIER, was a leading real estate developer 
and a key figure in Republican political circles. This 
sketch was written for his newspaper in 1900. 
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Sacks being extremely scarce and very 
high, costing not less than $2.00 a piece, 
our potatoes were necessarily thrown, 
the most of them, in bulk into the wag- 
ons without any particular protection, 
not even having wagon covers over them. 


We left home early in the morning, 
perhaps the 21st or 22nd day of Nov., 
and we had traveled only a few miles out 
in the valley towards the West Gallatin 
when a storm set in that proved to be a 
veritable blizzard. Not having any pro- 
tection for our loads of potatoes, we un- 
rolled our bedding and blankets and 
spread them over the potatoes to keep 
them from getting wet from the moist 
snow as it fell, and also to protect them 
as far as possible from the severe frost, 
as it was turning bitterly cold. By the 
time we arrived at the West Gallatin 
crossing, somewhere near where the 
Cockrill’s bridges were subsequently lo- 
cated, the snow had fallen about a foot 
in depth, and the weather had turned 
intensely cold. We camped there for 
the night, in the heavy timber, snaking 
up logs between the wagons and cutting 
up wood and building fires all around the 
wagons, which we kept up during the 
night to keep our loads from freezing. 
We purchased hay for our teams from 
Alderson Keating, who was then, or soon 
afterwards, a Justice of the Peace, in 
and for Gallatin county. Having no bed- 
ding available, and being apprehensive 
that our teams as well as our loads might 
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suffer if left to the rigors of the prevail- 
ing storm, we both stood on guard all 
night and kept up roaring fires with the 
dry cottonwood timber, which happened 
to be quite abundant at that time and 
place. Under the circumstances, it was 
a pretty severe night on both man and 
beast, but all got through it without any 
serious consequences, and upon examina- 
tion it was quite consoling to us to know 
that we had saved our valuable loads 
from freezing. 

I ommitted to say at the start that our 
destination was Diamond City. Confed- 
erate Gulch was then in its palmy days, 
gold dust being quite abundant, but pro- 
visions scarce and correspondingly high. 
But how to get there with our potatoes 
intact through storm and intense cold 
was a problem that none but persons of 
determination, inured to frontier hard- 
ships, would have attempted to solve. 
Perhaps we would not have undertaken 
it with any confident hope of ultimate 
success had we known the number of 
sleepless nights and the numerous un- 
usual hardships we would be called upon 
to pass through before reaching our des- 
tination. But the word FAIL is seldom 
found in the vocabulary of western pio- 
neers. 

Brother John suggested that during 
the middle of the day, we could make 
short drives with comparative safety, as 
vegetables covered up as our loads were 
then with our blankets and heavy addi- 
tional covering of ice and snow, would 
Mr. Alderson, after his first winter, was very pessi- 
mistic concerning farming in Montana Territory. 
On April 20, 1865, he wrote in his diary: oo 
such frequent . . . snow and such hard freezing at 
nights .. . really discouraging to person expecting 
to make money by farming here . . . nearly a per- 
petual winter. I have abandoned the idea of making 
a permanent home and am debating . . . whether 
to bring my family here at all .. .” 

“he author fails to mention that his plow, transported 


by team from Galena, Ill., was bought at Virginia 
City for $150 in U. S. currency. Harrow teeth had 


” 


to be forged from old wagon tires. And in order 
to get one of the first—if not the first—Woods 
self-raking harvesters in the territory, he drove by 
team all the way to Fort Benton and then Cow 


Island. Here he unloaded the heavy machine which 
had come by river boat from St. Louis, paying 12% 
cents a pound for freight. It is estimated that his 
own trip doubled this freight cost, not counting the 
much greater hazard of Indian attack. 
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not freeze while in motion, unless the 
cold were many degrees below zero. Act- 
ing on this suggestion, which was now 
quite plausible, although new to me, we 
hitched up our teams about the middle of 
the forenoon and forded the west Galla- 
tin River, which was then running thick 
with mush ice. (There were no bridges 
across any of the Eastern Montana 
streams in those days; not even on the 
much traveled road between Virginia 
City, Helena and Fort Benton.) After 
crossing the river, we traveled pretty 
briskly down the valley and yet night- 
fall was almost upon us when we emerg- 
ed from the little canyon, about a mile 
below where Logan is now located. Be- 
ing unable to reach the timber we went 
into camp on the sheltered side of a roof- 
less log cabin, which we subsequently 
learned was Al Nichols’ blacksmith shop, 
although at the time I do not remember 
having seen either bellows or tools with- 
in. The wind blew almost a gale all that 
night, but we managed to keep up big 
brisk fires all the time. If Mr. Nichols 
missed one or two tiers of logs from his 
roofless shop, he made no general out- 


cry about the clandestine appropriation, 
otherwise he might have been reasonably 
compensated for his loss. But it was one 
of those cases of necessity that knows no 
law. It was “ground hog case” with us, 
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Early-day placer miners near Diamond City. 


being entirely out of funds. And the 
welfare of the best little woman in the 
world and four precious little ones, over 
3,000 miles away in Illinois, were indi- 
rectly involved in the issue. [They 
joined him in 1868.] Those potatoes had 
to be marketed and the money obtained 
for them if it were within the compass 
of human effort and providential possi- 
bility. That was another tedious sleep- 
less night, except as we might catch very 
short naps now and then as we reclined 
on the ground near the blazing log heaps, 
roasting on one side while almost freez- 
ing on the other. 


The remainder of the trip, which con- 
sumed eight or nine days and nights al- 
together, was but a repetition of the ex- 
perience above described, except that 
we managed to get into the timber for 
camping each night thereafter. We re- 
crossed the river a short distance below 
our second night’s camping place, and 
our general route, with scarcely anything 
more than a “blind trail” to follow, lay 
by way of Horse Shoe Bend, the rugged 
hills and deep swift current of Sixteen 
Mile Creek, along the foothills on the 
east side of Missouri valley, past Round 
Grove, then up into the foothills towards 
Confederate Gulch to the intersection of 
the four-mile grade which had recently 
been completed from Diamond City. 
Here in a fine grove of pine timber and 
close to a small mountain stream, we 
made our last outgoing camp for the 
night, and fortunately, the weather be- 
gan to moderate. 


Taking it altogether, this was the se- 
verest trip we ever undertook or experi- 
enced. Considering that during the entire 
long and tedious journey, much of the 
way through deeply drifted snow, or vast 
fields of newly formed ice, slippery as 
glass, (the intense cold having frozen 
most of the channels of the numerous 
mountain streams flowing down towards 
the Missouri valley and throwing the 
water all over the plain), with the ther- 
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Old hydraulic mining process near Confederate Gulch, 
M. T 


mometer most of the time from 10 to 
20 degrees below zero, and being de- 
prived so long of needed rest and sleep, 
as well as properly cooked food, I have 
often wondered how we emerged from 
it all without serious consequences. But 
neither our resolution nor our appetites 
forsook us. Roasted potatoes fresh from 
the camp fire, seasoned with fresh ranch 
butter, of which we happened to have a 
fair supply of our own make, never in the 
world tasted sweeter or better to two 
_ hungry persons. 


But so near to our destination, and 
with a moderated atmosphere, our troub- 
les were not wholly at an end. In looking 
for our stock early on the morning of 
November 30th (I think it was), the 
three yokes of young cattle were miss- 
ing. It was quite foggy, we could not 
see any distance and as we should have 
found it extremely difficult getting along 
down the grade without them, I struck 
off on foot to Diamond City. There I 
hired a yoke of recently shod cattle. 


In due time, early in the afternoon, 
December Ist, 1865, we had our precious 
load of “spuds” in the very center of the 
then-flourishing mining camp. It took 
only a few minutes to find satisfactory 
customers for the excellent tubers. The 
miners, hungry for potatoes, readily of- 
fered us 121%% cents a pound, which we 
accepted without unnecessary delay. 
Sullivan & Co., a mining firm located at 
the mouth of Montana Gulch, as I now 
recall it, got one load, which weighed 
out 2,465144 pounds. Mr. Hoss, a mer- 
chant, got the other load, which weighed 
1,686 pounds. We also had 36 pounds of 
butter which we readily sold at $2.00 per 
pound. The loads netted us $554.80 in 
clean gold dust, as it was called, being 
carefully weighed out to us. This was 
clean, coarse gold and nuggets, such as 
was then taken out of Confederate and 
other Montana placers. 
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I ommitted to mention that we drove 
past a load of frozen potatoes on the way. 
Some unfortunate ranchman who pre- 
ceded us a day or two, was evidently 
caught in the blizzard, had his potatoes 
frozen solid, and concluding they were 
worthless had dumped them out by the 
wayside. Had he continued on to Dia- 
mond City with them he would have 
come out more than even, as we ascer- 
tained that frozen potatoes were a ready 
sale in the camp at six cents a pound. 


As prevailing prices of some commodi- 
ties at that time may be of interest, I 
reproduce from my memorandum book 
under date of Dec. 2nd, 1865, the follow- 
ing: 1 lb. tea, $4.00; 4 lb. sugar, $3.00; 
21% lbs. soap, $2.25; 1 can yeast powder, 
$1.00; 1 lb. fine cut tobacco, $3.00; 1 small 
blank book, $1.25; 1 buckskin purse, 
$1.25; 5 lbs. lard, $3.37; 1 pair drawers 
and overalls, $5.00; stabling 2 horses one 
night, $12.59; 13 lbs. flour at 34¢ lb., 
$3.42; 1 frying pan, $3.50; 5 lbs. bacon, 
$2.65; 4 loaves bread, $1.00; 100 lbs. hay, 
$5.00; 1 ox yoke, $5.00; horse shoeing 
(2), $11.00; hotel bill, 2, 1 night, $4.00. 
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“Then they resumed their course along 
an old Indian road. In the afternoon they 
reached a handsome valley watered by 
a large creek both of which extend a 
considerable distance among the moun- 
tains; this they crossed and during the 
evening travelled over a mountainous 
country covered with sharp fragments 
of flint rock which bruised and cut their 
feet very much, but were scarcely less 
troublesome than the prickly pear of the 
open plains which have now become so 
abundant that it is imposible to avoid 
them, and the thorns are so strong that 
they pierce a double sole of dressed deer- 
skin; the best resource against them is 
a sole of dried buffalo hide. At night 
they reached the river much fatigued... 
Captain Clark’s first employment on 
lighting a fire, was to extract from his 
feet the briars, which he found to be 
seventeen in number.” 


So Captain Meriwether Lewis de- 
scribed the crossing of a mountain basin 
by Captain Clark and three companions 
in the summer of 1805. It must have 
looked much the same when Captain 
Mullan skirted it with his military road 
fifty-five years later. It couldn’t have 
changed any when most of Captain 
Fisk’s overland party from St. Paul 
swung their wagons away from the Mul- 
lan trace and rolled across the foothills 
to spend the winter of 1862-63 on the 
banks of Prickly Pear Creek. 
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Montana Medley 


By Bob Fletcher 
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It was still undisturbed when John 
Cowan, Bob Stanley, Gabe Johnson and 
John Crab came back from their pros- 
pecting trip to the north in the summer 
of 1864 and said, “We'll try it again in 
the little gulch where we got the showing 
on our way out. It’s our last chance.” 
Even a year later when Last Chance be- 
came known as Helena, with its main 
stem jammed with ox-teams, men and 
merchandise, cabins and stores abuilding 
in frantic haste, rockers and sluice boxes 
lined with gold, saloons and hurdy-gur- 
dys whooping it up and a fresh corpse 
dangling from a limb of Hangman’s Tree, 
the Prickly Pear Valley remained serene 
and unaltered. 


Uncle Dan Floweree, pioneer extra- 
ordinary, used to say, “Why, when I came 
here that valley was entirely cohabited 
by antelope.” Today you can drive your 
car to a dozen vantage points within 
the Helena city limits and look out across 
the pocket in the mountains at your feet. 
Of course, like the Indians, the antelope 
have been driven out by the white men 
and now cohabit elsewhere. In the valley 
are irrigated fields, scattered homes, 
cemeteries, and highways that mark the 
land off in a checkerboard pattern. 
Planes bound on transcontinental flights 
roar in for landings. Cars by the hun- 
dreds streak across the black strip of 
pavement that bisects the big bowl from 
south to north. Railroad tracks curve 
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around the foothills and disappear 
through gaps. All these things are new 
but the surrounding hills and mountains 
don’t change. 


Last Chance Gulch is a wee crack in 
the south rim of the basin. It isn’t very 
long. Its forks, Oro Fino and Grizzly 
Gulches, converge at the head of West 
Main Street. It twists through limestone 
walls along the base of Mount Helena, 
then gradually widens to a delta that 
slopes to the valley floor. Off to the 
northeast is the Spokane Bench, a broad 
terrace backed by the Spokane Hills. 
Straight north, a low, timbered welt on 
the farside of the valley separates it from 
‘he Missouri River. The Big Belt Moun- 
tains and the Bear’s Tooth (or Sleeping 
Giant): silhouette against the northern 
sky. Just a bit west of north the 
Scratch Gravel Hills roughen up the 
foreground and on the west, mountains 
pile up to the timbered crest of the 
Rockies. Mount Helena with a facade of 
limestone cliffs stands sentinel on the 
southwest edge of town with the city 
tucked in around its toe. 


Helena likes to refer to itself as a resi- 
dential city and so it is. It now is a 
leisurely town with no other major in- 
dustry than the business of state and 
federal government though we hasten to 
sooth rising hackles by mentioning the 
iron works, the brewery, the brick yards, 
the telephone company headquarters and 
the Federal Reserve Bank branch. Gov- 
ernment offices function with the de- 
liberation befitting their dignity and the 
permanent townspeople live from year 
to year in complacent assurance that the 
governmental payrolls not only will nev- 
er fail, but will probably increase. Every 
two years the State legislature convenes. 
For sixty days hotel rooms are at a pre- 
mium, State offices are alerted, State 





Now it is a reality. Main St., Helena, is no more. The 

fine old original name of Last Chance Gulch has been 

redeemed, It was timely and fitting that Bob Fletcher, 

who labored so long for this worthy project, should 

have this article on Helena, in the hopper, to com- 
memorate the event. 
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House corridors buzz with intrigue and 
counterplot, the chambers resound with 
forensic oratory and some that isn’t so 
forensic and hardly oratorical. In be- 
tween times elections muddy the waters 
for the insecure minority of State and 
Federal employees who owe their ap- 
pointments to the caprice of political 
favor. These unstable souls come and 
go with hardly a disturbing ripple in 
their wake. 

When Montana pioneers began accu- 
mulating enough cash so that they 
couldn’t pack it around in a money belt, 
they could afford a few tangible symbols 
of success. They found Helena a pleasant 
place to foregather and build their homes 
for many reasons. Residential sections 
were beautifully located on sloping 
mountain sides that commanded magni- 
ficent views. No matter how far flung 
and diversified their present interest, 
each of the old timers had had some inti- 
mate connection with the camp’s early 
history. Birds of a feather flock together 
and nesting at the seat of government 
had both business and social advantages. 

Cattle kings, mining magnates, mer- 
chant princes and wool tycoons built the 
mansions of which they must have 
dreamed when they were sleeping in sod 
roofed cabins. At one time Helena had 
more millionaires per capita than any 
other city in the world. But before this 
happened it was a precocious young 
camp, surging with vigor and ambition. 
Six weeks after the discovery a meeting 
was held in Captain Wood’s brand new 
cabin and at the suggestion of John 
Somerville the name Helena was adopted 
to replace Last Chance Gulch. Inciden- 
tally, residents of today cringe when out- 
landers place the accent on the second 
syllable, yet that is the way it was pro- 
nounced at the christening. At the same 
meeting commissioners were chosen to 
lay out lots and streets and in absence of 
a better method, a recorder was appoint- 
ed to list claims of ownership. It was 
years before occupants got legal title to 
the property on which some two million 
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dollars worth of improvements had been 
placed. 


Helena’s early days were typical of the 
boom mining camp of the period. Rich 
placer deposits were found in tributary 
gulches and free milling quartz leads in 
the surrounding hills kept miners busy. 
Aside from its own riches, the Gulch was 
a focal point for trade and pastime that 
had no rival. It was a natural distribu- 
ting point for supplies that came up the 
Missouri to Fort Benton and for freight- 
ers from Salt Lake City. 


At first the settlement was a helter- 
skelter hodge-podge of dirt roofed cabins, 
rough lumber shacks and stone ware- 
houses. It was plagued by a succession 
of fires, culminating in the holocaust of 
1874 that wiped main street clean. The 
independent spirit of the camp was never 
better exemplified than in the reply its 
businessmen made to a proffer of fi- 
nancial assistance by St. Louis mer- 
chants. They thanked them for the gen- 
erosity of their offer to rebuild Last 
Chance Gulch; then assured them that 
they preferred to skin their own cats. 


For the first two years the Vigilante 
Committee suppressed crime and pun- 
ished offenders with customary dispatch. 
Hangman’s Tree was in frequent use. 
The Gulch diggings yielded prodigiously 
and as they were worked out, the busi- 
ness section of town grew up right on 
top of the tailing piles. Today anyone 
who knows the least thing about panning 
gold can dig a sample off the rimrock of 
downtown Helena and get colors. 


The camp went through the customary 
stages of energetic frontier towns. There 
were wastrels, black sheep, the inept, 
the irresponsible, and parasites to prey 
on them. There were builders, too. Mer- 
chants, professional men, scions of cul- 
tured families, earnest young immi- 
grants. They had vision plus determina- 
tion to prosper in this new country where 
everything was a challenge to ingenuity 
and industry. There was an irresistible 
lure about the land itself and it was a 
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dull clod who couldn’t draw inspiration 
from it. 


When Helena was designated the Ter- 
ritorial capital in 1875 and confirmed as 
permanent State capital fourteen years 
later, its future was assured. Railroads 
superceded stage routes. Newspapers, 
churches, schools, the theater and all the 
amenities of metropolitan life in the east 
changed the atmosphere. The mining 
camp began to preen itself as a snug 
little city built on a substantial founda- 
tion. It would never be a ghost town. 
It might overtake Denver. 

A pattern of gracious living began to 
develop. Commodious homes were built 
of brick and stone, not in a spirit of os- 
tentation but because large families and 
unlimited hospitality required the space. 
It was no noveau riche splurge. People 
entertained in their homes with debonair 
elegance that many inherited from an 
aristocratic ancestry. The young pio- 
neers of yesterday were in their prime. 
They no longer had the lean and hungry 
look that came of hard physical labor 
and a steady diet of sourdough flapjacks. 
Their vests were beginning to bulge ever 
so slightly and their wives were a trifle 
more sedate and matronly. The second 
generation was coming along. 


Nowhere but on Broadway were more 
impeccable tails and toppers to be found. 
Nowhere but in Paris could be seen more 
fashionably gowned debutantes and dow- 
agers. High teas with beaten biscuits for 
two hundred or more guests betokened 
transplanted southern refection in the 
grand manner. 


The question of competent help was no 
problem. A Chinese cook would stay 
with one family for years, do the shop- 
ping, and worship the kids. Should he 
take sabbatical leave to visit the tombs 
of his ancestors he would introduce a 
substitute cousin to work until his re- 
turn. Colored retainers followed their 
white folks up from the south. Nurse 
maids were no great strain on the budget 
and expected to “live in.” 
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- parte Son 4 “ 


Even as late as Thanksgiving, 1889, in the thriving metropolis of Helena, wild game was the table favorite. This 

mis-named Broadway Fish Market was featuring elk, venison, quail, grouse and wild water-fowl when this 

early photograph was taken. Right to left, are Joe Clark, barber; F. P. Smith and H. J. Hayes, co-owners; 
Horace Cain, and an unidentified delivery boy. 





Social rivalry was not too pronounced. orchestra, free from brass and percussion 
Everyone had known everyone else emphasis played Viennese waltzes and 
“when.” An occasional bit of jealousy Gypsy mazurkas with Madame Ericke’s 
might be manifested as when a young violin leading while Jack Zimmerman 
matron swept into an afternoon function bowed a mellow bass on the bullfiddle. 


with an imported hat wonderfully trim- The Madame, direct from Bohemia, 
med with artificial grapes. She left it jad played command performances for 
with her wrap while she assisted. Later ,ovalty and had medals to prove it. She 
she was horrified and enraged to find prought her temperament and Bohemian 
that some invidious guest had pinched traits with her. In later years she became 
each delicate grape between thumb and , Helena institution and was to teach 
forefinger. The effect was devastating. alt of Helena’s youngsters the mysteries 


Up Last Chance Gulch to West Main of harmonicas. She was always first 
Street the old brick brewery was a favo- violin in the orchestra pit at the Ming 
rite summer rendezvous for good, earthy Opera House where the nation’s stars, 
entertainment. In the cool of the even- who might be playing Helena for the 
ing whole families sat at the tablesin the first time, were always amazed to find 
beer garden and sipped huge mugs of just as much sophistication on the other 
lager. Pop in his be-gartered shirt sleeves side of the footlights as on their own 
drank deep until his walrus moustache The men of the Gulch weren’t given to 
was frosted with foam. Mother chatted putting on dog. Their common meeting 
with the neighbors and admonished the places hadn’t succumbed to chrome and 
small fry who scuffled underfoot. An _ leatherette. Miner and millionaire would 
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stand side by side with boot on brass 
rail and bend an elbow in perfect har- 
mony and understanding. The million- 
aire had probably been a miner, not long 
before, the miner could very well soon 
become a millionaire. A plug of Climax 
was still a part of many a gentleman’s 
personal equipment. 

In the year the camp came of age— 
January 2, 1885—the Montana Club was 
organized. It was a gentleman’s club, 
par excellence, with faultless appoint- 
ments. No less an architect than Cass 
Gilbert designed the building that was to 
be gutted by fire and replaced inside of 
seven years. While the ashes were still 
hot, members subscribed the funds to 
erect the present six story structure 
where Princes and Presidents have been 
entertained. 

For years it remained exclusively a 
man’s club with card and billiard rooms, 
library, service bars, dormitory, dining 
room and rathskeller luxuriously furn- 
ished and beautifully decorated. It had 
an air of gentility that was apparent the 
minute you entered its doors; and though 
exclusive, it was far from snobbish. As 
the founders became silver tips they 
met here for before-dinner libations 
with a game of solo or freeze-out for the 
tab. A young fellow with receptive ears 
could glean a lot of pioneer lore at these 
brief, daily sessions. The Club still 
thrives though atmosphere and person- 
nel have changed. 

The Hunt Club was a rallying point 
for the horsey set and that included 
practically everyone. There were few 
westerners in those days who didn’t 
carry a faint aroma of saddle leather. 
The rustic club house was out by the 
Scratch Gravel Hills. Paper chases were 
perhaps not as exciting as riding to 
hounds but more practical in a sage- 
brush country where badger holes were 
a menace and the only fox for miles 
around was Foxy King, proprietor of 
the local cab company. 

At the State Fair, just outside the 
city limits, the attraction wasn’t the 
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prize exhibits. The throngs that came 
by special train weren’t interested in 
big pumpkins and blue ribbon livestock. 
They wanted to play the races. The pari- 
mutuel windows were jammed with 
speculators playing them on the nose 
or across the board and the payoff was 
in five, ten and twenty dollar gold pieces. 
Boxes at the front of the grandstand 
were crowded with gala parties of Hel- 
ena people and their out-of-town guests 
for these reservations were sold months 
in advance, each box going to the same 
family year after year. 

The Fair is gone, supplanted by the 
North Montana Fair at Great Falls and 
the Midland Empire Fair at Billings, 
but the residents of Helena have never 
relinquished their love of good horses. 
Today the city has one of the largest 
and most active saddle clubs in the 
State. 

Colonel Broadwater, prominent pio- 
neer of many interests, built the Broad- 
water Hotel and Natatorium on Ten-mile 
Creek just west of Helena in 1888. It was 
to be a fashionable spa and gaming 
resort that would equal if not outdo 
French Lick and Saratoga Springs. The 
rambling framehotel still is a labrynth 
of corridors, bedrooms, private pools, 
dressing and massage rooms. The cherry 
and walnut furniture was upholstered 
in horsehair, satin and tapestry. The 
big, dining room chandeliers were ster- 
ling silver and the prize show piece of 
the bridal suite was a bath tub of solid 
Italian marble with a quarter inch solid 
gold inlay strip marking the usual soap 
ring level. 

The broad verandah faced a cotton- 
wood grove equipped with swings, 
benches, croquet and tennis courts. The 
saddlers were stabled in the rear. The 
concrete plunge was 100x300 feet. Hel- 
ena boasted that it was the largest- 
natural - hot - water - pool - entirely - 
under - cover in the world. Regardless 
of the qualifying factors it was an 
astounding affair. Water piped from hot 
springs poured a constant cascade over 
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a pyramid of rocks at the shallow end. 
Its Moorish architecture and stained 
glass windows were a bit incongruous 
in a Rocky Mountain setting but no more 
so than Helena’s present minaretted 
Civic Center which started out as a 
Shrine Temple. Broadwater Plunge was 
the old swimming hole for Helena chil- 
dren and survived until a few years 
ago. The hotel never was a financial 
success. It opened and closed several 
times. Now it stands, bleak and neglec- 
ted, a shell of its former glory. 

Just northwest of the Broadwater was 
Fort William Henry Harrison, garrison- 
ed with regulars between 1886 and 1910. 
Young West Pointers added color and 
interest to the junior social set. Some of 
them married Helena belles and by the 
time two World Wars had been consum- 
mated were making national headlines 
as high brass in military circles. The old 
post was converted to a Veteran’s Hos- 
pital following World War I and is still 
functioning in that capacity. 

A portion of the military reservation 
is allotted to the annual National Guard 
encampment. During World War II it 
was a training ground for paratroopers 

. a suicide outfit of young daredevils 
who were coached in legalized murder 
and given little expectation of returning 
alive. With this state of mind and morals 
pervading a hardboiled juvenile outfit, 
Helena people often wondered whether 
their proximity was an honor or just a 
piece of hard luck. They eventually de- 
parted to carnage and glory leaving nu- 
merous momentoes behind them. 

In the fall of 1935 Helena quivered 
perceptibly. Dishes rattled on cupboard 
shelves, chandeliers swayed and people 
laughed a bit nervously. The news- 
papers recalled that this had happened 
many years before. There is a fault line 
running through the valley and the 
strata occasionally shrugged their shoul- 
ders and adjusted their position. It 
wouldn’t amount to much. 

On the evening of October 3 there was 
a sharp tremor of short duration. The 
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audience in the Marlow Theter started 
to rise, then settled back in their seats 
with a hysterical giggle or two as the 
quake subsided. A half hour later an 
ominous rumble swept in just ahead of 
a disturbance that shook the city with 
vicious intensity. Houses and business 
blocks shed brick veneer in sheets. Cor- 
nices fell, pavement rippled, plaster 
cracked, chimneys toppled and every 
light in town blacked out. In a matter 
of seconds automobile headlights marked 
the route of terror stricken drivers get- 
ting their families out of there. All that 
night the tremblers came seconds apart. 
No one knew but what the next would 
be the granddaddy of them all and leave 
the town a shambles. 

Next day business was at a standstill 
while the town took stock. One man had 
been buried under brick. Frame houses 
suffered least though there were hardly 
a chimney left. The panic-stricken began 
coming back. Those who had spent the 
night in open lots and fields ventured 
home to take a look. The new half mil- 
lion dollar high school building was 
temporarily out of commission which 
pleased the kids no end. 

Two weeks to a day and just before 
noon, the third major earthquake hit. 
It shook the massive Capitol like a ter- 
rier shaking a rat. It polished off weak- 
ened walls and laid the high school 
low. The novelty was wearing off. This 
was getting serious. Since the first shake 
the seismographs have recorded over 
2,000 tremors, most of them of negligible 
intensity. It may be centuries before 
Helena is shaken up again. 

With a few notable exceptions, the 
old Helena families and fortunes have 
disintegrated. New names are on office 
doors and store windows. New names 
and faces appear on the society pages of 
the daily paper. The two dailies which, 
to the mild amusement of their readers, 
used to lambaste each other editorially 
in pretense that they were not both the 
property of Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, gave up the sham battle and 
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It was a great day for the Irish of Montana, and a festive one for all Helena, when the bronze equestrian 
statue of General Thomas Francis Meagher was dedicated on the 


Capitol grounds. The Civil War valiant 


and Hibernian patriot was sculptured by Charles Mulligan, a pupil of the great Lorado Taft. 





combined for economy’s sake a few years 
ago. It hurt Helena’s pride to become 
a one-paper town but it saved the readers 
from perusing the same news items twice 
a day. 


Since World War II the city has grown 
tremendously. Pretty, compact homes 
by the hundreds have been built on the 
slope of Mount Helena to the west and 
around the Capitol on the east. The 
big, old mansions are still there, many 
turned into apartments and institutions. 
At the upper end of the Gulch along 
West Main, Cutler and Water Streets 
and Reeder’s Alley, the homes are liv- 
able and picturesque reminders of the 
early days, though a garage stands where 
the stage barn, and then the street car 
barns, used to be. 


Chinatown has disappeared. But the 
little Gilpatrick cabin has been rescued 
and restored by a group of women, most 
of whom are daughters and grand- 
daughters of Montana pioneers. It has 
been occupied for some time by an old 
codger who bached it in lonely squalor. 
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When he finally left for the big camp 
across the divide, disposal of his meagre 
gatherings fell to the Public Adminis- 
trator. 


With commendable sentiment the 
women acquired the cabin and in course 
of the thorough house cleaning that fol- 
lowed, hit a pay streak. The defunct 
hermit’s financial status belied his mode 
of living. He had accumulated cash in 
tobacco tins and other convenient re- 
ceptacles which he had stored in nook 
and cranny with the secretive instincts 
of a pack rat. The Public Administrator 
took over the windfall according to 
Hoyle and Blackstone. However it has 
been murmered that additional deposits 
were discovered that unobstrusively 
found their way into the restoration fund 
where they were used to great advan- 
tage. 


Now the perky little cabin is clean as 
a whistle and open to the public. It is 
furnished much the same as it was when 
the youthful Gilpatricks occupied it as 
bride and groom in 1867. Watching at 
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the entrance are two huge, locust trees 
which arrived with the young couple as 
sprouts in a powder can when they jour- 
neyed west by covered wagon across the 
great plains. 

The Capitol’s copper dome surmounted 
by Miss Liberty, marks the southeast 
corner of the city. The site was selected 
with fond expectation on the part of 
owners of surrounding property that a 
super residential area would center 
i about the seat of government. It didn’t 
work out like that and the State House 
has stood in lonely majesty an even mile 
from downtown Helena .. . an incon- 
venience for everyone. 

No one ever uses the front approach. 
It necessitates a walk of half a block as 
well as climbing a breath-taking flight 
of stone steps whereas you can drive to 
the less ornate back door and enter on 
the level with the mail and express de- 
liveries. In spite of added wings, ever 
expanding government has overflowed 
the massive structure which was plan- 
ned with an eye of grandeur instead of 
utility. Satellite buildings of nondescript 
design huddle in the immediate neigh- 
borhood and do nothing to enhance the 
dignity of the Capitol. 

One Governor achieved a startling 
effect by having the copper sheathed 
dome covered with aluminum paint. The 
explanation was that simulated silver 
was as fully and perhaps a trifle more 
symbolic of the Treasure State than 
copper. Even Miss Liberty protested 
the lese majesty of the gesture by pir- 
ouetting in a gale of wind and coming 
to rest precariously poised on tiptoe fac- 
ing at right angles to her normal stance. 

The interior is interesting as a classic 
example of what the well built capitol 
of its day was supposed to be. Marble 
columns and pilasters, vaulted rotunda, 
massive electroliers of antique bronze, 
grand stairway, colonades and balus- 
trades, niches and murals combine in 
rare and impractical splendor. The 
paintings and portraits are all historical- 
ly significant and more than passing 
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HELENA NOTES:— 

First hotels — International, Cosmopolitan, 

Bristol 
+ Overland stage office was where the Securities 
Building now stands. 

The World’s Fair Bar and Variety Show was 
at the corner of Wall and Main Streets. 

The overland six-horse stage came in from 
Corinne, Utah 

In 1879 Helena was the center of a sixty-mile 
radius containing most of Montana’s richest 
gold and silver mines. 

HELENA FIRSTS :— 

First 4th of July celebration, 1865. 

First steam sawmill built in the spring of 
1865 Previously, lumber was whip-sawed 
and boards sold for 25c per foot in gold. 

First church (Methodist Episcopal) was a log 
building on Cutler St., dedicated July 22, 
1865. 

First day school was opened by Prof. A. P. 
Patch, April, 1865. 

First public school house was built on Rodney 
St., in 1868, 

First big fire was April 28, 1869. It originated 
in a Chinese gambling house at West Main 
and Bridge Sts. (now Main and State) and 
destroyed most of the business section. 

The American flag flew for the first time 
from a pole in front of Perkins and Hughes 
store, April 25, 1865, following receipt of 
news of Lee’s surrender. Women sat up all 
of the night before, making it. 

First theater established by Jack Longrishe 
on Wood St., in 1865. It burned and a new 
one was built on Main Street and opened 
September 4, 1869. It was dedicated with 
an imported -troupe. Among them were 
stars brought from San Francisco and “the 
States.” It burned in 1874, The next theater 
was built on Broadway in 1878 by J. A. 
Sawtelle. A stock company played there 
and the promoter and manager let the audi- 
ence vote as to what the play would be,— 
HAMLET or TEN NIGHTS IN A BARROOM. 








well done but Charley Russell’s “meeting 
of Lewis and Clark with the Flathead 
Indians” is priceless. Now the show-place 
of the Capitol grounds is the new Veter- 
ans and Pioneers Memorial building, 
housing two Museums, Historical Li- 
brary and the Charles M. Russell art col- 
lection. 


Dedicated just forty years after gold 
was discovered on Grasshopper Creek, 
the Capitol is a remarkable pioneer 
achievement as well as a monument 
thereto. Helena is still a charming resi- 
dential city and once a year the old days 
are recalled when the High School stu- 
dents stage their unique Vigilante Day 
Parade in the spring. For days and weeks 
the youngsters plan and construct floats, 
resurrect ancient vehicles, collect au- 
thentic costumes and round up live- 
stock. Every phase of frontier life is 
depicted in faithful detail. The entire 
town turns out along Last Chance Gulch 
to laugh, applaud and shed a sentimental 
tear. 
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WESTWARD THE BRITON, by Robert 
G. Athearn. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, August, 1953. 208 pp; il- 
lustrations. $4.50. 

Reviwed by Clarence Gorchels, 
State College of Washington 

This is a refreshingly candid descrip- 
tion of the American Far West from 1865 
to 1900 as seen and reported by more 
than 300 Englishmen. The picture is as 
varied as the “artists” who painted and 
dabbed it, Englishmen all: tourists, cap- 
italists, cowboys, homesteaders, sports- 
men, ladies, and lords. The observations 
of these visitors range from such matters 
as the remarkable qualities (baths, con- 
cert halls, skating rinks, and telephones) 
of the new Western boom cities to the 
lack of egg cups in hotels. Much atten- 
tion is, of course, paid to the traits and 
activities of the Westerners themselves. 
The violent language, the “square meal” 
food and drink, and the independence 
of the “natives” are commented on acidly 
by many observers. Women come in for 
more than an equal share of criticism. 
Surprisingly, the author concludes that 
on the whole, British reactions to the 
character and manners of the Westerners 
were favorable. Even though the aver- 
age Westerner was roundly condemned 
for being a drunkard, a blasphemer, and 
an uncouth ignoramus who didn’t know 
his place, many visiting Britons admired 
his praiseworthy straightforwardness, 
directness, and simple honesty. 

Robert G. Athearn, the Montana-born 
author of this volume, is an authority 
in this field. He is associate professor of 
history at the University of Colorado, 
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specializing in American Frontier his- 
tory. Moreover, he is an experienced and 
fluent writer. If it can be said that he 
served his apprenticeship with an earlier 
book, Thomas Francis Meagher: An 
Irish Revoluntionary in America (Univ. 
of Colorado Press, 1949), and with a 
number of articles in journals such as 
The Pacific Historical Review, The Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Review, The 
Pacific Northwest Quarterly, the The 
Montana Magazine of History, then he 
has become a master craftsman with the 
publication of this volume. While the 
book is based on the observations and 
reports of the Western-touring Britons, 
the author has contributed a great deal 
in skillfully selecting, presenting, inte- 
grating, and summarizing his material. 


Many references are made to the Eng- 
lish viewpoint of Montana: poor accom- 
modations in Billings, horrible food at 
Helena, Livingston as a boom town, high- 
handed Miles City waitresses, early Yel- 
lowstone Park, the silent cowboys of the 
High-line, and rare appreciation for the 
excellent shops of Bozeman, where “any- 
thing but a Paris bonnet might be pur- 
chased.” 

Without a doubt, this is an unusual 
book of history, but it is also a volume 
rich in human-interest, humor, and can- 
dor. As a bonus, the author has included 
a very interesting, extensive bibliog- 
raphy, and a section of well-selected, 
graphic illustrations. Five of the illus- 
trations are photographs which bear this 
credit-line: “Courtesy, Historical So- 
ciey of Montana, Helena.” 
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THE BONANZA TRAIL, by Muriel 
Sibell Wolle. Indiana University Press, 
1953. 510 pp. $8.50. 

Reviewed by Archie L. Clark 

Few books can be described both as 
“excellent bedside reading,” and as “ab- 
sorbing, difficult to put down;” but “The 
Bonanza Trail” is such a volume. Any- 
one who picks up the bulky, beautifully- 
made book is sure to start skimming, 
to see if the mining camps he knows best 
are mentioned; then settle down for 
hours of happy armchair adventuring. 

If you like to prowl through ghost and 
near-ghost towns, trying to visualize 
them as they appeared in their hey-day; 
if you find the files of early-day mining- 
camp newspapers more diverting than 
the latest works of fiction; if you would 
like to know more about such fascinating 
places as Calico, Calif.; Encampment, 
Wyo.; Bullfrog, Nev.; and Beartown, 
Mont., this is the book for you. 

Mrs. Wolle, a teacher of art for 26 
years, has made an almost-life-long hob- 
by of collecting “ghosts’”—ghost towns, 
that is. She travelled 20,000 miles by 
car and on foot, sketching the ruins and 
gathering stories of their discovery and 
rip-roaring past. 

More than 100 fine self-drawn illus- 
trations and 14 maps enhance the 476 
pages of lively text. The format is mas- 
sive and impressive. 

Names of towns “covered” fill two 
pages of the Table of Contents. The 
story of the search for metals is reviewed, 
from Marshall’s discovery of gold on 
the American river at Sutter’s mill in 
1848 to the Tonopah and Goldfield, Nev., 
rushes in the early 1900's. 

For Montana, the author chose Ban- 
nack, Virginia City, Pony, Diamond City, 
Marysville, Georgetown, Southern Cross, 
Granite, Elkhorn, Gold Creek, Beartown, 
Garnet and Wickes to visit and describe 
—a good beginning for the State’s scores 
of camps. Anaconda, Basin, Butte, and 
Helena are mentioned; also the restora- 
tion of Virginia City by State Senator 
Charles A. Bovey. It also points out how 
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inadequately the road between Dillon 
and Bannack is marked, but it misses 
many other great and exciting camps. 

Mrs. Wolle tells how the town of Pony 
in Madison County, was named. An 
early-day prospector was “such a little 
runt that he was known all over Mon- 
tana as ‘Pony’.” (His name was Tecum- 
seh Smith.) 

“Pony left Alder Gulch in the early 
boom days, wandered across the Tobacco 
Root Mountains and worked his way up 
Willow Creek to the foot of Mineral Hill, 
panning the stream bed as he went. He 
found gold in the gravel and staked a 
claim—some say it was where the town 
now stands, others that it was higher up 
in the hills just below the Strawberry 
lode—but, always restless, he wandered 
off again. When he did return in 1868 
he had a partner with him, and the two 
men began working the ground he had 
staked years before. Satisfied with the 
coarse gold it produced, they stayed sev- 
eral seasons and occasionally uncovered 
a nugget worth from $3 to $5.” 

Attracted by stories of gold in “Pony’s 
Gulch,” other prospectors drifted into 
the area, but no lode mines were un- 
covered until 1875. In 1877, W W. Mor- 
ris and Henry Elling of Virginia City 
entered the mining picture at Pony. In 
1880 they purchased the Clipper and 
Boss Tweed mines, which produced 
$5,000,000 in gold. In 1900, when Henry 
Elling died, the mines were sold to Bos- 
ton capitalists who worked them up to 
their maximum. 

Some of the stories, such as that of 
Henry Plummer, notorious outlaw sher- 
iff of Montana’s territorial days, and of 
the prospector who picked up a rock to 
throw at a balky burro, only to find the 
rock was a piece of rich “float” ore, are 
familiar, yet deserving of a retelling. 
Most of the stories, however, will be new 
to the general reader if not to the student 
of the mining history of the West. 

Collectors of Western Americana will 
hail “The Bonanza Trail” as a glittering 
new volume for their shelves. 
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THE VIGILANTES OF MONTANA or 
Popular Justice In The Rocky Moun- 
tains, by Prof. Thomas J. Dimsdale. 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1953. 
278 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Mitchell Keene 


Even though it has now strayed from 
home, any reprinting of Montana Terri- 
tory’s first printed book (1866) is worthy 
of mention here. 


And in this case it is doubly commend- 
able, because the product is a staple 
standby of the literature and history of 
her early frontier gold camps. Many 
generations of Montanans have cut their 
literary teeth on venerated Professor 
Dimsdale’s classic account of “popular 
justice in the Rocky Mountains.” Un- 
doubtedly many future generations will 
do likewise. For no contemporary re- 
searcher can ever equal this first-hand 
account of the raw-boned “justice” meted 
out to the bloody-handed road agents by 
the Vigilantes of Virginia City, in that 
stirring period of the early 1860's. 


Fortunately for Montana, the scholarly 
Englishman arrived in the gold camp to 
establish a private school, in 1863. Even 
more fortuitously, in ’64, he became the 
first editor of the Montana Post. And in 
the following year, undaunted by jour- 
nalistic modesty at using his own by- 
line; and enviously long on personal 
courage, he started the series of articles 
on The Vigilantes of Montana. First 
editions of the paper-bound book of these 
articles, published there in 1866, are in- 
deed rare. But since then local printing 
firms have intermittently published such 
reprints as were necessary to take care 


of popular local demand. 


After so many years it is pleasing to 
have the fine University of Oklahoma 
Press launch “The Western Frontier Li- 
brary” series, with The Vigilantes of 
Montana, in a pleasing format, and with 
the first assurance of nation-wide distri- 
bution which this unique work deserves. 
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THE RAWHIDE YEARS, by Norman 
A. Fox, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1953. 244 
pp. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Michael Kennedy 


The place setting is Montana. The 
characters talk and act like Montanans 
of the 1870’s and ’80’s, but once again— 
as in. all contemporary Treasure State 
fiction since “The Big Sky”—substantial 
historical fact is purely coincidental. 


We have no quarrel with this, except 
for a sincere wish that Norman Fox may 
soon turn his talent to writing of a true 
historical novel—one with factual impact 
and substance beyond its ability to amuse 
and entertain. This competent crafts- 
man, who now divides his times between 
Virginia City and Great Falls, has def- 
initely come of age in the writing of 
popular western fiction. Certainly a rep- 
utable house like Dodd, Mead does not 
produce and sell several million copies— 
as Norman Fox’s Western novels have 
done—unless the product is good. Many 
of his books have been translated and 
now find a ready foreign market. He 
enjoys the added outlet of movie, radio 
and television productions. 

In “The Rawhide Years,” readers will 
find Fox’s usual, competent brand of 
action, drama and romance. Orphan Will 
Yeoman, turned fugitive because of a 
mysterious killing, survives the rawhide 
years to ride into Fort Benton on the day 
when the railroad was arriving to sound 
the death knell for the Missouri River 
packets. His adopted name is cleared, 
his girl is won and he looks forward to 
Benton’s future as a cow town, with his 
own cattle multiplying on the good Shon- 
kin range. 


* * * 


THE BUFFALO WALLOW: A PRAIRIE 
BOYHOOD, by Charley Tenney Jack- 
son. Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1953. 


253 pp. $3.00. 

Nostalgic notes of life on the sod-house 
frontier, with the humorous side very 
much emphasized. 
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ECHOES FROM THE LITTLE BIG 
HORN FIGHT: Reno’s Position in the 
Valley, by Fred Dustin, Saginaw, 
Michigan (17 pp. with maps). 

Reviewed by Edward S. Luce 


This booklet was prepared by Mr. Fred 
Dustin as a supplement to his book THE 
CUSTER TRAGEDY, published in 1939. 
When, about two years ago, the author 
came into posession of a copy of the 
official proceedings of the Reno Court of 
Inquiry held in 1879, which for many 
years had been held as a “confidential” 
document, he discovered information not 
available in preparing his first manu- 
script. 


While inquiring into Major Reno’s con- 
duct as well as other phases of the Battle 
of the Little Bighorn River, the court 
called a total of over twenty officers, 
soldiers and civilians. Any author who 
used these proceedings as a basis for his 
writings, must evaluate the witnesses 
and their testimony, much of which is 
conflicting. It is almost imposible to 
find a witness who does not see and re- 
port incidents with some personal preju- 
dice. It is equally difficult to find an 
author who later seeks to use this original 
reporting, who does not choose his sour- 
ces with a certain degree of prejudice. 

This author begins his paper with a 
statement relating to “errors of inter- 
pretation.” It seems the only phase of 
his book THE CUSTER TRAGEDY 
which he feels is not complete or prop- 
erly presented, after a study of the offi- 
cial proceedings of the Court, is that part 
which involves Major Reno’s first con- 
tact with the Sioux and Cheyenne In- 
dians in the valley during the afternoon 
of June 25, 1876. His first basic concern 
is with properly describing the terrain. 
In THE CUSTER TRAGEDY and again 
in this current publication, he makes a 
special point of discrediting E. S. God- 
frey’s reporting of the topography and 
the battle action. While General Godfrey 
cannot be taken as an infallible authority 
on all phases of the battle, he did make 
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definite valuable contributions to the 
study of the battle, and, I believe he 


reported with no more prejudice than 
did some others freely quoted and ac- 
cepted by the author. 

The army was a career to many 
of the witnesses and statements made 
by them which could be consid- 
ered derogatory to Major Reno, would 
tend to jeapardize their military fu- 
tures. It was known and proved by 
Major Reno’s courtmartials, that he was 
a rather vindictive person towards sub- 
ordinates. They were testifying under 
oath and although I am sure each witness 
wished to give honest testimony, yet he 
did not propose to place himself in ill 
favor with his superior, if it could be 
avoided. It is my opinion that certain 
phases of the testimony must be evalu- 
ated with this overshadowing circum- 
stance in mind. 


While this author has presented his 
personal views, I do not believe any new 
material has been brought into the field 
of study. However, those who are stu- 
dents of this phase of American History, 
should read Mr. Dustin’s booklet in order 
that they may keep abreast of the think- 
ing of other students on this ever-contro- 
versial subject. 
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ABOUT OTHER BOOKS 


INDIAN COUNTRY, by Dorothy M. 
Johnson. Ballantine Books, N. Y., 1953. 
197 pp. $2.00. 

A magnificent new collection of eleven 
western stories—with emphasis on char- 
acter, personality and plot which defy 
description for sensitive, original writ- 
ing, by one of Montana’s top authors. 
To be reviewed later. 


* * * 


PIONEER DAYS IN MONTANA, by B. 
C. Stork. Pageant Press, 1952. 67 pp. 
$2.50. 

Ordinary reminiscences of life on the 
Montana frontier in the ’eighties and 
’nineties. Some of the author’s some- 
what primitive paintings and drawings 
serve as illustrations. 


* * * 


ED BOREIN’S WEST. Edited by Edward 
S. Spauling. Schaur Printing Studio, 
Santa Barbara. 1952. $10.00. 
Shortly after Ed Borein’s death in 

1945, a group of his friends brought out 
an album of representative samples of 
his more formal etchings and water 
colors. This sequel presents and pre- 
serves many of his more incidental 
sketches in which, it may well be, his 
genius was even better represented. Al- 
most all concern the Old West of the 
cowboy and the Indian. Most people 
who like Montana’s Charley Russell will 
find a lot of common interest in this al- 
bum. 


* * * 


FIREARMS IN THE CUSTER BATTLE, 
by John E. Parsons and John S. du 
Mont. The Stackpole Co., 1953. 60 pp., 
paper cover. $2.75. 

Meticulous research on this phase of 
the famous Montana Indian “massacre,” 
plus extensive illustration, makes this a 
worthwhile publication for serious stu- 
dents of the Custer incident. 
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THE RAILROADS OF AMERICA, by 
Merle Armitage. Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce—Little Brown, 1952. 319 pp. 
$5.00. 

The text provides capsule histories of 
the nation’s principal railroads, which 
the four hundred pictures more than il- 
lustrate. Perhaps the most arresting is 
on pages 22 to 23, where tucking a two- 
page spread into the gutter brings two 
Mallets toward a collision. 





GIFT BOOKS 


The Ideal Xmas Gift for Everyone 

Do your Christmas shopping early and 
easily by purchase of these books 
carefully selected for your convience: 

PORTRAIT OF THE OLD WEST by 
Harold McCracken. Most beautiful big 
book of its kind ever done. 130 fine re- 
productions by frontier artists. An 
ideal gift 

GALLERY OF WESTERN PAINTINGS 
by Raymond Carlson. Large, striking 
format. 64 pages of full color, includ- 
ing the best of Charley Russell in any 
book for 25 years. 

Special at $8 each, 2 for $15, 3 for $21 

THE BIG DIVIDE by David Lavender. 
The Rocky Mountain Story. Was $4.50. 
Special at $3. 

THE GLORY OF OUR WEST. Beauty 
and grandeur of the West in 50 full- 
color photographs plus the words of 35 
top Western writers, only . $2.95 

THE VIGILANTES OF MONTANA by 
Thomas J. Dimsdale. The old reliable 
in neat new format ...........................$2 

CORRAL DUST by Bob Fletcher -...$3.25 

QUARRIES OF LAST CHANCE 
GULCH $6.00 

Gift packages of CHARLES M. RUS- 
SELL prints. Ideal for framing. Some 
of the Cowboy Artist’s best. In pack- 

Two for $1. Five for $2. 


aged sets. 

Ten for $3.50. 
Simply send your check or money order 
to Gift Dept., Historical Society of Mon- 
tana, Helena. 
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5 Anne NcDonnell 
A Cribute 
Aprreciation for a quar- 


ter-century of dedicated 
historical effort. 


The New Historical Society of Montana, a permanent memorial to a quar- 
ter-century of devoted service by Anne McDonnell. From an original painting 


by Ross Pollock. 


In the preface tu Joseph Kinsey How- 
ard’s Montana High, Wide and Hand- 
some there appears this statement: “And 
no one who writes, or even reads, Mon- 
tana history can adequately tell what he 
owes to Mrs. Anne McDonnell, assistant 
librarian of the State Historical Society 
Library in the Capitol. I can only add my 
thanks to those of other students who 
regard her with affection as a friend as 
well as the ultimate authority.” 

Eleanor Banks in Wandersong wrote 
of Anne McDonnell: “She is the untir- 
ing friend of all who seek to learn the 
story of her great state God bless her.” 

In perhaps twenty books, Anne Mc- 
Donnell is thus praised. Yet few people 
read “acknowledgements” and few of 
those who do know how genuinely meant 
are the accolades to Anne McDonnell. 
The fact is, Anne McDonnell knows more 
about Montana’s history than any liv- 
ing person. But it is not simply a matter 
of knowing facts. She has that rare abil- 
ity to distinguish between the important 
and the unimportant. It is an ability that 
many a professional historian lacks. 

Now, after a quarter-century on the 
job, Anne McDonnell has retired. Dur- 
ing the course of her tenure she was the 
Historical Society. Today it is a research 
center of consequence, and this is the 
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case largely because of her wisdom and 
competence. In the last three years, what 
with a new building, a Russell collection, 
and (at long last) an adequate budget, 
the Society has begun to attract consid- 
erable attention. Those of us presently 
on the staff would like to point out that 
there still would be no Society worth 
mentioning had Anne McDonnell not 
built well and solidly. 


Anne McDonnell will be at work with 
us again before long. At least, we’re sure 
enough of it to have reserved a desk for 
her and to assure her friends that we 
have no intention of !etting her get 
away. The other day we got a letter as 
a consequence of having got mixed up 
on a subscription to this magazine. The 
writer was justifiably irritated. He end- 
ed his letter by saying: “well, no doubt 
you're doing the best you can, but Anne 
McDonnell must be out of town.” She 
was. 


We don’t intend to give a testimonial 
dinner at which we present a gold watch 
to Anne. She knows how we feel about 
her and a gold watch wouldn’t express 
it. But if there is substance to what the 
Historical Society is doing now, Anne 
McDonnell stands behind it—and she al- 
ways will. 
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To those of you who have an interest 
in this state’s heritage--and who have 
been chagrinned because so little has 
been done about it, a question: Will you 
help us in our campaign to create the 
west’s finest museum? We have thus far 
raised $11,000 of the $40,000 needed to 
complete what we have started. It is a 
long, tough haul. We badly need your 
help. 


5 


Some 300,000 people visited the mus- 
eum last summer. Most of these people 
were not Montanans. Even in the uncom- 
pleted museum they learned a lot about 
Montana’s roots, its dramatic past. They 
understood Montana better because of 
their visit here. 


A 


All year long bus loads of grade school 
students have toured the museum. Kids 
from Polson, Butte, Box Elder, Wolf 
Point, Anaconda, and scores of other 
communities, have seen Montana’s his- 
tory dramatically but accurately por- 
trayed. And they were fascinated. 


Sa 


Several years ago professional rain- 
makers took $2,000,000 out of Montana. 
When slot machines were operative they 
annually took more millions out of the 
pockets of Montanans. Our annual whis- 
key bill would build a large museum a 
year. 
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Remember, a museum is good busin- 
ess. It draws tourists to the state. It de- 
lays them and they spend more money 
as a consequence. It is the best kind of 
state publicity. It instructs while it en- 
tertains. It is an investment for our 
children. 

. 


And we do not start from scratch. We 
have a superb building, fine facilities, a 
trained staff, a plan which was drawn 
up by the country’s finest museum men 
—and one room completed out of six. 

+ 

But unless you help us, we are stopped 
cold—and stopped now. We cannot hold 
hold our staff together We cannot exe- 
cute our plans. We cannot keep our mo- 
mentum. 


* 


We have raised $11,000 of the $40,000 
we need. And the $29,000 can only come 
from you. Either you support us, or we 
fail. If we fail, so do you—because this 
is your state. What hurts it, hurts you. 

+ 


Is all this worthwhile? You know that 
it is. The point is, do you think it worth- 
while enough to sit down and write a 
check? 


@ 


Checks should be made payable to the 
Historical of Montana, State 
Capital, Helena. They should be clearly 
marked, “Museum Fund.” 


Society 
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IDENTIFIED 


“The unidentified W. H. Jackson photo 
appearing on p. 27 of the Summer, 1953 
issue, strikes a happy chord. This was 
the homestead of Thomas Gorham, pat- 
ented in 1879. My father, Thomas Moran, 
purchased it from him. It is located 
about 14 miles west of Cascade, some 
two miles from old St. Peter’s Mission.” 

T. JoseEPpH Moran 
Great Fall, Montana 





“The magazine is wonderful for teach- 
ing history to grade school students.” 
Mrs. SuE MILLER 
Straw 





“I look forward to receiving your fu- 
ture publications.” 
PETER DECKER 
New York City 





“T like the magazine very much. The 
information is so interesting, and many 
of the articles are priceless...” 

Mrs. A. C. BROTHERS 
Billings 





“Have taught history in Montana 
schools for 20 years. This magazine is 
a natural for teachers.” 

HucGu D. Mosier 
Billings 





“I wish your enjoyable magazine con- 
tinued success.” 
J. HALL 
West Vancouver, B. C. 





“T have been hoping that someone 
would publish a magazine as good as 
yours. Now I want all of the back is- 
sues.” 

EUNICE SWANK 
Poplar 





“The recent issues are so good that I 
must have the back numbers, too.” 
Mrs. L. B. ANDERSON 
Butte 
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“Congratulations and deep apprecia- 
tion for the work you are doing with 
the Montana Magazine.” 

DEAN J. S. PENNEPACKER 
Rocky Mountain College 





“The magazine is of increasing in- 
terest.” 
HEREFORD Hitt RANCH 
Darby 





“Having lived in Montana for nearly 
40 years, I enjoy the magazine very much 
indeed. . .” 

Leo N. SANFORD 
Palo Alto, Calif. 





“IT am pleased with this wonderful 
historical magazine.” 
Lottie A. Harris 
White Sulphur Springs 





“The Russell reproductions are mag- 
nificent.” 
SARAH TYLER JOYNER 
Staten Island, N. Y. 





“You are doing a wonderful job! I 
hear so many favorable comments on 
the constantly improving magazine.” 

GeorcE F. BRIMLOW 
Billings 





“So delighted with your new museum 
and the wonderful Russell Room that 
now I want the magazine. . .” 

ELi1z. O’SHAUGHNESSY 
Missoula 
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MONTANA MISCELLANY 


Little Nuggets from the Treasure State Lode... 


MULE MEDICINE 


“A guant and wicked-looking mule be- 
longing to a freighter balked on Main 
street Saturday, and the usual crowd 
gathered to give advice and suggest plans 
for moving the animal. Various expe- 
dients were tried, such as twisting his 
tail, putting dirt in his eyes, ears and 
mouth; but he retained his composure, 
and refused to notice the treatment of 
the operators, even with a kick. They 
were about to build a fire under him 
when a 1214-cent saloon-keeper offered 
to bet five dollars that he could make 
him “get,” and there being no takers, he 
concluded to do it just to show his know]l- 
edge of mules. He took from his pocket 
a flask of “Mountain Dew tanglefoot,” 
and poured a little down the passive 
mule’s throat. In a second afterward 
there was blank astonishment in every 
feature of that animal’s countenance, and 
the next instant he humped himself and 
shot down the street as if with the in- 
tention of eclipsing Maud S’s record. The 
owner watched him for a moment, and 
then turning to the bottle-holder, said: 
“Pard, if that ’ere stuff ain’t too pizen 
strong I’ll take a drop of it in my mouth, 
for I’ve got to catch that mule.” (Boze- 
man Avant Courier, September 22, 1881.) 


FIRST BILLINGS POSTOFFICE 
AND CALAMITY JANE 


“The post-office had just been com- 
missioned by the federal authorities with 
Col. L. Whitney as postmaster. [Late 
in July or early in August 1882.] He 
had no fixtures so got a lot of empty 
beer cases, knocked the bottoms out, 
turned them up on edge, and put in glass 
panes where the bottoms had been, and 
thus formed letter boxes. The post-office 
was in a general store at the back end, 
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where there was a window. The mail 
was brought in by stage and when the 
roads were bad the stage was often de- 
layed way into the night and I would 
have to be up or sleep on the store coun- 
ters until it arrived. One day Calamity 
Jane came in while I was alone in the 
post-office and asked for mail. I looked, 
but found none for her. Jane said, “Young 
fellow, you are all right. I came in yes- 
terday and that old feller, without get- 
ting up, told me there was no mail for 
me. I told him to get up off his lazy stern 
and look.” 

(From manuscript by H. B. Wiley, State 

Historical Library.) 


* * * 


SEMANTICS OF THE ’80’s 

“The following is related as a good 
joke on Rev. Mr. Hewett, late minister 
of the Presbyterian Church in Helena; 
but we will excuse our readers should 
they fail to see much fun in it. The inci- 
dent took place at Miles City, when the 
reverend gentleman visited that some- 
what fast and ungodly town. It was 
during the breakfast hour, and seated op- 
posite Mr. Hewett were two apparently 
intelligent and well dressed gentlemen, 
who were engaged in animated conversa- 
tion about banks. As the People’s Na- 
tional Bank of Helena and the First Na- 
tional Bank of Bozeman had just gone 
under through the peculiarities and mis- 
management of G. W. Fox, Mr. Hewett, 
naturally referring that these failures 
were the subject of discussion, joined in 
the conversation, which was kept up with 
considerable interest for some time, or 
until it dawned on him that his breakfast 
companions were two genuine sports, and 
that their conversation referred exclu- 
sively to faro banks. An arriving at 
this conclusion, Mr. Hewett no doubt 
thought it necessary to set himself right, 
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so he explained as follows: Gentlemen, 
my remarks referred only to the failure 
of two NATIONAL banks. I am a min- 
ister of the Gospel. Whereupon one of 
the sports looked up in evident aston- 
ishment, and exclaimed: The hell you 
are. Well, we should like to know what 
the devil you are doing here.” (Avant 
Courier, August 18, 1881.) 


* * * 


CAYUSE CAPERS 


“Two clergymen, two physicians, one 
lawyer, fourteen muscular men, several 
small boys and a score of dogs, were 
necessary to pilot a balky cayuse and a 
load of wood over Park street bridge 
Saturday, and all these would have failed 
in an attempt without the assistance of 
a rope, one end being around the eu- 
quine’s neck and the other attached to 
the hind end of a wagon drawn by two 
true horses. The eccentricities of a cay- 
use are sometimes astonishing, and their 
display will draw a larger crowd than 
a man of the learning and eloquence of 
a savant, speaking in the hall and charg- 
ing 50 cents admission.” (Butte Miner, 
May 15, 1877.) 


ok * ok * 


TARGET PRACTICE 

“Early yesterday morning a little af- 
fair of honor took place on Main street, 
between two residents of Butte whose 
wounded pride required them to shoot 
up and down the street at each other, 
more to the damage of surrounding prop- 
erty and to the danger of the lives of 
others, than to the principal actors. This 
pastime or pleasure on the part of those 
who desire to engage in it is perfectly 
legitimate and will not be objected to 
provided they become a little more ex- 
pert in the use of firearms and hit the 
mark every time; otherwise our citizens 
will have something to say and will place 
an effectual quietus on all such per- 
formances.” (Butte Miner, March 13, 
1877.) 


AuTuMN, 1953 


TAKE IN YOUR LEGS 
Fort Benton, M. T., July 17, 1877. 
To the editor of the Record: 

Will you have the kindness to state 
in the columns of the Record that owing 
to the net-work of legs, chairs and to- 
bacco spit that constantly obstruct the 
sidewalk on the middle of Front Street, 
women find it almost impossible to pass 
up and down the principal thoroughfare 
of the town. The owners of the legs 
would confer a favor by allowing a few 
inches of space for passage, and also by 
permitting females to pass without in- 
sulting remarks. The intention to insult 
is so obvious on the part of certain parties 
that few women can pass the block with- 
out fear and trembling. 

Respectfully, 
A. PEDESTRIAN 


* * * * 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 

Attention is called to a communica- 
tion in this issue requesting gentlemen 
not to occupy so much of the sidewalk 
with their legs and chairs and not to 
insult female pedestrians. This is a sub- 
ject of interest to property-holders and 
storekeepers. If the ladies are compelled 
to seek other thoroughfares, the retail 
trade will eventually be drawn from 
Front street. In other towns slighter 
causes than this have operated in a sim- 
ilar manner, to the loss of trade and 
decrease of property valuation. Ladies, 
however, should not be too sensitive or 
too easily alarmed. The weather has 
been so extremely hot during the last 
two weeks that even robust masculines 
could not be expected to remain indoors, 
and they have a right, of course, to en- 
joy the fresh air, and to occupy a por- 
tion of the sidewalk with their legs and 
chairs. (Fort Benton Press, July 20, 
1877.) 





“This will be a wonderful birthday 
gift for a son of Montana pioneers who 
was born at Bannack 74 years ago.” 

M. H. GRAETER 
Deer Lodge 
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A VERY EARLY MONTANAN 


(From Register of Society of Montana 
Pioneers, Vol. I, 1899, p. 159.) 

“JOHN WALKER PATRICK, son of 
Jefferson and Jemima (Walker) Pat- 
rick; born near Crab Orchard, Boone 
Licks, Lincoln County, Kentucky, August 
17th, 1809. Place of departure for Mon- 
tana, St. Louis, Missouri; route traveled, 
up the Missouri River; arrived at present 
eastern state line near old Fort Union, 
between July 15th and 20th, and at the 
mouth of the Marias River, September 
3d, 1836. Occupation, trader, miner, 
freighter, and farmer. Residence, Augus- 
ta. [1898] Mr. Patrick on his first trip 
from St. Louis in 1836, was in charge of 
five Bateaux, five ton boats, and twenty 
men, as follows: Peter Arnett, St. Louis; 
Samuel Carter, St. Louis; Edward Cole- 
man, St. Louis; Frank Conner, St. Louis; 
James C. Faine, Virginia; Dr. Gibson, 
St. Louis; Henry Green, Mississippi; Tom 
Hardy, St. Louis; Michael Hickey, Ten- 
nessee; George Johnson, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee; Samuel Johnson, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee; Francis Layden, Virginia; James 
Newman, St. Louis; Francis Paine, Bun- 
combe County, North Carolina; William 
F. Parmer, Tennessee; William Tipton, 
Tennessee; and John Webb, St. Louis. 
An independent party of five came from 
St. Louis the same season and came up 
the Missouri River about the same time, 
camping frequently near Mr. Patrick’s 
party; it consisted of Charles F. Parmer, 
Louis Grevel, Tom Clark, Belman, 
and author. They went up onto the 
Madison River and remained two or three 
year and returned to St. Louis. Parmer 
afterwards returned to this country. In 
the spring of 1837 Mr. Patrick went to 
Vancouver, Washington Territory, 
through the Lo Lo Pass to Lapwai (Lew- 
iston) Idaho, going on horseback from 
the mouth of the Marias River; reached 
Vancouver June 14th; came back to 
Whitman’s Mission on the Walla Walla 
River, twelve miles from Walla Walla, 
and went to Salt Lake in September, 
1837. In 1837 Mr. Patrick and Barney 
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Ward established a trading post at Provo 
City, Utah, fifty miles south of Salt 
Lake, and kept it until 1848. Mr. Patrick 
traded to Sante Fe from 1842 to 1845, 
acted as guide for the government and 
for different parties, and has crossed the 
plains to and from St. Louis and other 
points about forty times. In 1846 he 
joined General Sterling Price and was 
at the Battle of Buena Vista, remaining 
in Mexico until 1848. In 1849 he crossed 
the plains to California in a party of 
twenty-two, packing mules to Sacra- 
mento and returned to the trading post 
near Salt Lake in 1850; he came to Fort 
Owen in the Bitter Root Valley and in 
March, 1851, took 150 head of Indian 
(Flathead) horses to South (Pacific) 
Pass, on the old Emigrant road to Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. On October Ist, 1851, 
he left for Portland, Oregon, and stopped 
at the government post at The Dalles; 
was married November 28th, 1851, to 
Nancy Ann Morton, at Portland, where 
his family remained three years. He 
went on horseback to California in 1852, 
and settled in Rogue River Valley, Jack- 
son County, Oregon, where he remained 
until 1859, fighting Indians every year 
while there. Mr. Patrick made his head- 
quarters at Walla Walla from 1859 to 
1869, freighting from there into Montana 
from 1863 to 1869. He was a guide for 
Mr. T. H. Canfield for the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company three years, and 
was settled at Horse Plains, Missoula 
County, until 1872. Lived at New Chi- 
cago from 1872 until 1876; at Helena a 
short time; at Fort Benton until 1882; at 
Barker until 1884. Went to Mineral 
Springs on the North Fork of Sun River 
and lived there and at Augusta ever 
since. [1898] Mr. Patrick has had thir- 
teen children, nine living, and he has 
forty children, grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren.” 


“Each issue gets better. It is one maga- 
zine I am eager to receive.” 
Mrs. R. E. MacGrivra 
Mercer Island, Wash. 
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